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Today, this condition exists in millions of Europe's homes. Your School can help! 


Millions of Europe’s Kids 


Have Never Seen Soap! 
An Urgent Appeal to all Educators 





The desperate shortage 
of soap in war-scarred 
Europe is threatening the 
health of millions of helpless 
children. Unless they soon get 
the soap they need, they will 





Read how you and your School 
—at no extra cost —can send 
soap overseas through CARE 


every two Swan wrappers your 
School sends in, Lever Brothers 
—the makers of Swan—will do 
nate a regular-size cake of Swan 
Soap to CARE for distribution 
overseas. CARE and Lever 








be easy prey for a host of dread 


Brothers guarantee delivery! 


diseases. the hospitals, orphanages, schools and 


You can help through CARE 
— at no extra cost to you 


Large numbers of schools and educators 
are joining up. Through a special ar- 
rangement with CARE, Lever Brothers 
Company now makes it possible for 
your School to send soap overseas to 


homes where it is needed most — at no 
extra cost to vou. 


Here’s all vou do: Simply get your stu- 
dents and others to collect all the Swan 
Soap wrappers possible. Then mail them 
to CARE...the non-profit, government- 
approved organization which delivers 
CARE packages to Europe’s needy. For 


Start collecting Swan wrappers now! 
Ask evervone in your school to save 
Swan wrappers for you. Set up a special 
collection box in vour classrooms and 
urge your students to fill it with Swan 
wrappers. Remember, for every two 
wrappers your Sc hool sends in, some 
unfortunate kid in Europe will know 
the blessing of having soap. 


“YOU WANT TO GET IN ON THIS 

GREAT CARE SOAP CAMPAIGN. 

MAYBE IF SOME OF THAT DIRT 

IS WASHED AWAY, THERE MIGHT 
BE A SMILE SHOWING. SO START 
THOSE WRAPPERS COMING!" 


BOB HOPE | 


a MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR FREE GROUP PARTICIPATION KIT -———; 
| 


CARE Swan Soap Campaign, P.O. Box 8, Cambridge, Mass 


Our group wants to join the CARE Swan Campaign. Please 
send us FREE Group Kit, including Certificate made out to 
a a (Name of group or club) 
Also send us CARE Swan pins, one for each member 
Your name 
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Educational Foreign Travel 
TOURS PLANNED FOR CULTURAL VALUES 


University Tours are planned for intelligent travelers, particularly students 
and alumni of our American colleges, and those in the teaching profession. 
The groups, which are limited to twenty-five members, travel under the inspi- 
rational leadership of cultured scholars, professors from American universities, 
who interpret the civilization of the countries visited, while emphasizing the 
particular phase of culture for which each itinerary is planned. Teachers return 
to their classes in the fall greatly enriched in experience and the classroom 
work becomes more vivid and interesting to them as well as their pupils. One 
of our returning tour members aptly describes the benefits of traveling with 
us as follows: “The cultural value to me could not be measured. It will be of 
untold worth not only to me but to the classes | teach as | have already dis- 
covered after only one week back in school.”’ 


Season of 1950 


Political Science. A study of the European Democracies 
with conferences and informal discussions with leaders in 
public affairs in England, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Switzerland and France. This program dupli- 
cates the very successful Political Science Tour of 1949. 


Comparative Government. An analysis of foreign gov- 
ernments and political institutions with particular emphasis 
on post-war trends in Germany, Austria and Italy. In addi- 
tion, the program will include contacts with social and 
political leaders in London, Geneva and Paris. 


Classical Backgrounds. A program for those interested 
in the backgrounds of our history as exemplified by the 
glorious remains of the Greek and Roman eras, the influ- 
ence of which we can trace in the march of civilization 
down through the ages to the present day. We visit Greece, 
Italy, Switzerland, France and England. 


Art Appreciation. We expect to operate at least six tours 
planned for the teacher or student of Art with opportunity 
for firsthand acquaintance with the original canvases of 
the great masters, sculpture from ancient days down to the 
present time and the architecture of the glorious monuments 
of the past. In 1949 we had four Art Appreciation groups, 
each following a slightly different route. 


Architecture. A general Art Tour with particular emphasis 
on the development of the various types of architecture as 
witnessed in the cathedrals, churches, palaces and famous 
buildings from England in the north to Italy in the south with 
an extension tour by motor through Spain. 


The Bureau of University Travel is incorporated under 
the laws of Massachusetts as an educational founda- 
tion. It has no connection with any commercial organi- 
zation. We have been taking Americans abroad on 
educational tours for fifty-nine years. Early registra- 
tion is recommended. Mail the attached coupon for 
prospectus. 


ESTABLISHED 1891 


11 Boyd Street, Newton, Massachusetts 


Music Appreciation. This tour will combine travel to the 
great music centers of Europe with opportunity for attend 
ance at outstanding musical events, notably the perform 
ances at the Mozart Festival in Salzburg and the Festiva 
of Music and Drama in Edinburgh. A general cultural toui 
for music-lovers, it has been one of the most popular pro 
grams in past seasons. 


Backgrounds of English History and Literature. A 
tour planned for those interested in the literary and historic 
associations of England, Scotland and Wales. For the 
teacher or student a new vista of understanding and appre- 
ciation will be developed which can never be experienced 
except through actual firsthand contact under inspirational 
leadership. 


Modern European History. A survey of the history of 
Europe through the past four centuries, illustrated by actual 
visits to the historic sites and enriched by the study of his- 
torical paintings in the galleries of Europe. 


Flying Seminar. A program planned for teachers and 
students of sociology with special reference to the structure 
of society, culture and the conduct of social institutions. The 
results emerging from the changing policies of European 
countries will be the primary object of this study course. 


School for Classical Studies in Athens. Five weeks’ 
residence in Greece to study the monuments of Ancient 
Greece, especially those in Athens and vicinity. It is expected 
that a cruise of the Greek Islands will be possible as an 
added attraction in 1950. 


Bureau of University Travel 
11 Boyd St., Newton, Mass 

Please mail to me as soon as they are published your printed 
programs of educotional tours for the summer of 1950. | am par 
ticularly interested in — 


Art Appreciation [) Classical Backgrounds 


Architecture Music Appreciation 
Political Science Modern European History 
Comparative Government Flying Seminar 


English History and Literature School for Classical Studies 
Name 


Address 
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[" IS 6:20, Tuesday evening, October 
4, 49. The three pages of “Under- 
standing the News” for the October 
12th Scholastic and 
World Week are being teletyped from 
“our corner” to a big, modern printing 
Davton, Ohio—the McCall 


issues of Senior 


plant in 
press. 
Yesterday afternoon at 4 
printing plates, or “shells” or 
of all pages except the late news for 
Senior Scholastic, World Week 
Junior Scholastic, were sent to Davton 


o'clock, 


“mats” 
and 


by overnight express in a special box 
rushed to Grand Central Terminal, New 
York, from the composing room of the 
Western Newspaper Union plant, three 
blocks away 

The from 
plates were made for this week’s issue 
of Practical English (in which we pub- 
were shipped to Day- 


“mats” which _ printing 


lish no late news 
ton late last week 
Tonight, or rather about two o'clock 
tomorrow morning, the last copies ofthe 
October 10th Newsweek, our 
distinguished will roll 
from the of high-speed two- 
color presses at McCall's. As rapidly as 
the Newsweek printing plates can be 


issue of 
contemporary, 


battery 


snatched from the presses, a double set 
of Junior Scholastic plates will be fas- 
tened to one press and a single set of 
Practical English plates to another 
Pressmen will thread newsprint from 
huge rolls through the maze of inked 
folders. Soon the 
presses will roar into high speed. Be- 
hind the press, additional rolls of paper 


rollers, drvers and 


will be lined up ready to be spliced to 
the emptving rolls without a 
stop as each hungry press eats up more 


ahead 


than a mile of paper every six minutes. 
Junior Scholastic will run “two-up.” 
Duplicate sets of plates have been made 


so that two complete magazines may be 


printed simultaneously on a large press 


Copies of Junior will rush from the 


A wnere TO 


Annual Guide to teaching aids begins Page 21-T. 


presses at the rate of 26,000 complete 
magazines an hour. 

Meanwhile, Practical English will be 
running on another press—and copies 
will be delivered at the rate of 16,000 
each hour until the run is completed. 
While Practical English is being print- 
ed, the last-minute news for Senior 
Scholastic and World Week will be set 
in type and printing plates made. The 
moment P. E. is completed tomorrow 
(Wednesday) afternoon, October 5th, 
Senior Scholastic, then World Week, 
will take over the press. The speed of 
16,000 complete magazines an hour will 
he maintained. 

Then, the bindery and mailing room 
staff will move in. Magazines will be 
stapled, trimmed, and wrapped. 

Within 72 hours from the time this 
copy is teletvped, 700,000 copies of our 
weekly classroom magazines will be in 
mail cars moving to all sections of the 
U.S. Some packages will have already 
been delivered to the schools. An air- 
plane will be carrying copies to Hawaii. 

But here I am writing of what is go- 
ing to happen. It is now 7:28 p.m., 
Tuesday, October 4th. The girl at the 
teletvpe has finished typing the news 
Her sharp call reminds me the deadline 
is here. “Where's that copy, Mr. R?” she 
calls. “Hurry The 


subscription department wants to use 


we must send it now 


the telety pe to wire todav’s late orders!” 


PRESIDENT AND PUBLISHER 


Two of our advisors—E. W. Cruttenden 
and W. Linwood Chase—watch Editor 
Marx teletype the last-minute news. 


FIND IT 


The National Service Magazine for the 
Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS 
October 12, 1949 


Capsule News itaiileiesahennitiiacgesctaniaiis: Oe 
The Principal's Day a 
Vikings, Skol! by Carmie Wolfe... 10-T 
Exams, by Harold Long 12-T 
Approved Contests Se 
T-A-B nase —— 
Join Up! etait: ae 
Spice for Your Textbooks, by Hardy Finch 14-T 
“Why Don’t Our Schools Teach U. S. 

History?” . - ieee 18-T 
_ 18-T 
19-T 


Homeroom 313 - 7 

Weekly Lesson Plan an 

Where To Find It, 2nd Annual Guide for 
Teachers and Administrators (See In- 
dex p. 21-T) 

The English Factshelf 

Travel Tips 


21-T 
27-1 
37-T 
38-T 
38-T 
39-1 


it's a Daisy 
Free Materials 
Tools for Teachers 


EXECUTIVE STAFF: Maurice R. Robinson, Presi 
dent and Publisher * Kenneth M. Gould, Editor 
in-Chief * John W. Studebaker, Vice-President 
and Choirmon of the Editorial Board * Jack K 
Linpert, Executive Editor * William Dow Boutwell, 
Editor * Mary Jane Dunton, Art Director * Sarah 
McC. Gorman, Production Chief * G. Herbert 
McCracken, Vice-President and Treasurer * Don 
Layman, Vice-President and Director of Sales 
Promotion * Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Man 
ager * Agnes Laurino, Business Manager 
Scholastic Teacher Monthly supplies practical 
hints to teachers, frontier trends in secondary 
schools, news of education, handy guides to the 
best in books, radio, and motion pictures. 


Scholastic Teacher Weekly (ard monthly) con 
tains Weekly Lesson Plan and Tools for Teachers 
Weekly and Monthly go free to teachers order 
ing classroom subscriptions for any of the Scho 
lastic group of weekly classroom magazines, in 


quantities of 10 or more to one address 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Per Per 
School Year Semester 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC $1.20 $.60 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.20 60 
WORLD WEEK 1.00 50 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 90 45 


with 


school 


Scholastic Teacher 


$2.00 per 


subscription, 
Scholastic bound in 
issues). 


Single 
Senior 
yeor (3) 


LITERARY CAVALCADE, for high school English 
classes, is issued monthly, eight times a yeor 
single subscription price $1.00. Special low com 
bination rates (Literary Cavalcode and any 
Scholastic weekly in quantities of five or more 
available on request. 


Published weekly, Sept. through May » 447 
inclusive, except during school holi 

days and at mid-term. Entered as second-class 
matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act 
of March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1949, by 
Scholastic Corp 


Office of McColl St., Dayton 1 


Ohio 


publication, 


General and Editorial Offices, SCHOLASTIC 
TEACHER, 7 East 12th St, New York 3, N. Y 








How to put 
your school 
on the air— 


at low cost! 


ERE’S the book that shows you how your school can 
H enter the exciting new field of educational broad- 
casting at minimum cost! With facts, diagrams, and pic- 
tures it outlines the “how and how much” of school FM 
radio centers. 

An increasing number of institutions are expanding 
facilities and skills to take advantage of FM educational 
channels set aside by the FCC. General Electric, pioneer 
in low-cost educational FM broadcasting, provides com- 
plete equipment for school radio—special low-power 
transmitters, control room and studio accessories as well 
as FM receivers for homes, offices and classrooms. 

General Electric educational broadcast transmitters 

have been installed (or ordered) by the following insti- 
tutions: 
Syracuse University + University of Wisconsin + University of Oklahoma « 
Depauw University + College of the Pacific » Duquesne University + Uni- 
versity of Michigan * Michigan State College + Texas A & M University « 
University of Houston » Mary Hardin-Baylor College, Belton, Tex. + Provi- 
dence Bible Institute, Providence, R. 1. + Georgia School of Technology, 
Atlanta, Ga. + Philadelphia Wireless Technical Institute + Board of Edu- 
cation, Toledo, Ohio + Board of Education, Atlanta, Ga. + Board of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dade County, Fla. + Lewis College of Science and Tech- 
nology, Chicago + Haverford Township Senior H. S., Havertown, Pa. + 
Board of Trustees, Free Public Library, Louisville, Ky. » Oceanside-Carls- 
bad H. S. District, Oceanside, Calif. 


See the G-E exhibit at the 
School Broadcast Conference 
Hotel Sherman—Chicago 
October 18th to 20th 


GENERAL &@ 


fe 





This low-cost General Electric 10-watt FM transmitter 
was especially designed to help institutions with limited 
budgets get a start in broadcasting. 


Packed with case history 
facts and broadcast plans 
to meet your school budget. 
Mail coupon for your copy. 


General Electric Company 
Bidg. 1, Room 1 TE 
Electronics Park 

Syracuse, New York 


Please send me complete data on G-E's educational broadcast 
equipment and Free Bulletin—“‘Your School Radio Center.” 


ELECTRIC 








Main Line West 


The story of the growth of the Santa Fe, told in the 
development of its passenger trains—yesterday and 
today—from wood burners to Diesel streamliners 


This is the story of a young man with vision and 
courage...C.K. Holliday, whose dream of a great 
railroad serving the West and Southwest has come 
to reality in the 90-year development of The Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway System. 

Starting as a tiny 17-mile between-settlements 
railroad in Kansas, the Santa Fe system has grown 
to be the longest and only railroad under one man- 
agement between Chicago and California. 

Its history is the history of a young and vigorous 


nation, when tough, daring men in denim and 
leather forged a great empire in the Southwest with 
timber and iron, steampower, and a ready Sharps 
rifle... preparing the way for farm and industry. 

As you travel west in luxury and comfort on a 
Santa Fe streamliner today, or study the progress of 
this railroad, remember how it grew—conquering 
the frontier, opening the West to settlement and 
commerce, pioneering new methods and science in 
railway progress to serve America in war and peace. 


asaal 


The “Uncle Dick”—Santa Fe's first locomotive built espe- 
cially for mountain work—was the pride of the line in 1880 


1869 The little train with its 


diamond-stack locomotive (at the 
bottom of the page) was the first 
step in making Colonel Holliday’s 


dream come true. On April 26, 
it ran between Topeka and Carbon- 
dale, Kansas, as Santa Fe’s first train 
(in railroad language a ‘mixed con- 
sist’). Later in the year, trains like 
this went into regular service, puff- 
ing and chugging the 26 miles be- 
tween Topeka and Burlingame in 
2 hours and 35 minutes. 


1875 The Santa Fe’s “iron” (rail- 


road word for “tracks”) crept re- 
lentlessly westward, carrying set- 
tlers by the thousands to break the 
sod and grow corn along the Arkan- 
sas Valley, or dig for silver and 
gold and hew down forests in the 


canyons of Colorado. Passengers to 
Pueblo in 1875 were fortified by a 
hearty meal in the Topeka restau- 
rant of Fred Harvey, who in a few 
short years was to revolutionize rail- 
road eating habits with his Harvey 
Houses and Harvey Girls like the 
one pictured at the right. 


1880 Santa Fe ordered the most 
powerful engine on earth in 1880— 
the 65-ton “Uncle Dick,” named 
for a pioneer of the old Santa Fe 
Trail—to haul heavy loads up steep 
grades during the construction of 
the Raton tunnel between Colorado 
and New Mexico. Highest point in 
the Santa Fe System—7,622 feet, 
this tunnel opened the way to old 
Santa Fé, the colorful Southwest 
territories, and California. 





1885 Through service between 
San Diego and the East was made 
possible in 1885 by completion of 
the cut through Cajon Pass, Cali- 
fornia. Here the Santa Fe follows an 
earthquake fault between the San 
Bernardino mountains to the east 
and the San Gabriel range to the 
west. Reaching eastward, the Santa 
Fe spanned Missouri and Illinois to 
reach Chicago in 1888. 


The Santa Fe's first train, April 26, 1869, a diamond-stack locomotive, 


a flatcar, two boxcars, and a yellow coach 








One of the great “name trains”’ 


1905 Record-breaking runs by 
special Santa Fe trains have been 
commonplace ever since the famous 
Nellie Bly Special in 1890 streaked 
from San Francisco to Chicago in 69 
hours. Best remembered of all is 
Death Valley Scotty's Coyote Spe- 
cial, in which he covered the 2,265 
miles from Los Angeles to Chicago 
in 44 hours and 54 minutes—“‘just 
for the fun of it.” 


1936 The blunt nose of Santa 


Fe’s first passenger Diesel signaled 


of the world, Santa Fe’s Super Chief 


the coming of the first Super Chief. 
On its initial run to the west coast, 
this standard train beat the Scott 
special’s time by 5 hours, 9 minutes. 


AND NOW The proud new 


Super Chief offers 39°4-hour service 
between Chicago and Los Angeles— 
super luxury, super comfort, super 
time. This all-private-room stream- 
liner has a radio in every room. 
New “cradle-ride” wheel trucks 
and stabilizers let you ‘‘glide 
through the West with the great- 
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Map of Santa Fe System Lines—13,080 miles of track—serving the vast 


Southwest territory between Chicago and the Pacific Coast 


The Modern Santa Fe System 


The main-line tracks of the Santa Fe, 
13,080 miles in all, traverse the heart of 
romantic America—the land of con- 
quistadores and padres, pathfinders, 
traders and pioneers. 

Some of the most remarkable scenery 
in the world is found on its lines and in 
the vast frontier hinterland to the north 
and south. Modern adventurers find 
Santa Fe the direct route to the Grand 


Canyon and Carlsbad Caverns, the Land 
of Pueblos, and Southern California 
Santa Fe pioneered in the use of Diesel 
power on the railroads. In fact, Barstow, 
California, site of Santa Fe’s main Diesel 
shops, is known as the “Diesel Capital of 
the World,” and Santa Fe’s big red-nosed 
passenger Diesels and the giant blue- 
and-gold freight Diesels are familiar 
throughout the West and Southwest. 





Here are the identifying symbols of 
Santa Fe's famous fleet of fine trains 
between Chicago and California, 
Chicago and Texas. These are called 
“‘tail signs’’ because you see them on 
the extreme end of the last car of 
the train. 











est of ease.”” This most famous of 
all crack trains heads the Santa Fe 
fleet of streamliners: Super Chief, 
Chief, El Capitan, Texas Chief, 
Golden Gate, San Diegan, Chi- 
cagoan, Kansas Cityan and Tulsan. 


Santa Fe Freight Service 
Shippers, as well as passengers, 
have seen Santa Fe freight service 
grow in direct parallel to the prog- 
ress of Santa Fe passenger trains. 
Cattle driven up from Texas on the 
old Chisholm Trail and the hides 
of vast buffalo herds were the first 
commodities to be shipped in vol- 
ume on the Santa Fe. The railroad 
brought settlers to the wheat lands 
and furnished them with seed 
Santa Fe brought the first trainload 
of oranges to the East in the 1880's. 

Today, Santa Fe owns more stock 
cars than any other railroad and is 
the primary transportation artery 
for the grain and citrus crops of the 
West and Southwest. Potash, sul- 
phur, carbon black, lumber, oil, 
and thousands upon thousands of 
articles move to market in Santa 
Fe’s big red boxcars. 





The Story of American Railroads 


“The Railroad” 


This fascinating booklet will be 
mailed without obligation to 
teachers on request. Write Lee 
Lyles, Assistant to the President, 
Santa Fe System Lines, 325 Rail- 
way Exchange, Chicago 4, Illinois. 

















Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





NEA Says Fed. 
Aid Is Blocked 


Politicians Split: Church 
Group Asks for Two Bills 


Ihe ugly fact that thousands 
of American still 
up In 


children are 
condemned — to grow 
got 
charge and counter-charge over 
Federal aid 

As November 


neared 


ignorance somehow lost in 


election 
‘tallies 
political score 


con- 
tests these 
bloomed the 
board 


John Foster Dulles (Rep.)— 


on 


against 
Herbert H 
—tor 
schools on auviliary 
Mayor O'Dwyer 
iid to 
schools 
NEA flatly charged 
House leaders—Maiority 
er McCormack 
Labor Committee 
Lesinski 
position of 
Weltare 
‘denving the 
ind full 
Federal aid legislation 
Lesinski disbanded the 
committee headed by Rep 
den. Watch tor a new 
headed by Rep. Bailey 
Va.). Bailey 
Lesinski may restrict group by 
limiting it to 
Federal ( 
eve com 
l Feder il 


crimination 


Dem 


iid to parochial 


Le hm in 
also for 
services 
Dem 
paroc hial 


for 
public ind 

two 
Lead- 
ind Education 
and chair- 

following 
Nat'l Cath- 
ind 
fair 


with 
the 
Conterence 
Committee a 


chance to dispose ot 


han 
the 


olic 


sub 
Bar 
grou 
D., W 
favors Federal aid 


‘investigating 
ouncil of Churches 
isked for two bills 
with race dis- 
further 
ittention to welfare 
services for all children 

Concludes the ¢ ‘The 
deadlock is sustained at the ex- 

the the 
ind their teachers. This 


tid 
ban 


Congress 
oun il 


pense of hildren in 
schools 


ought not to be tolerated.’ 


* * 4 e 

ile ee 

Teacher salaries in 5 big cities 
(1949) contrast with rural. 


How Social Security Expansion Affects Teachers 


SOC ial se- 


Will 


curity 


expansion of 
affect teachers? 
Here's an from our 


Washington private ear that has 


answer 


been listening to Congress at 
work 

Protection, when it comes not 
before late 1950, will apply to 
needy old age 


total disability 


and permanent, 
Not unemploy- 
ment 

l. Public school teachers will 


be included onls 1) if entire 


Drop-out Symptoms 


Students 
following 


who show any of 
the 
likely to drop out before grad- 
Harold Dillon 
Public Education and 
Labor Assn. of Philadel- 


in a report scheduled tor 


“symptoms = are 


uation 
dir., 
Child 


phia 


reports 


Science 

Fre- 
the 

repet 


early publication by 
Associates l 


grade 


Research 


quent repetition 
elementary school 2 


tion of the 


school 


subjects on junior 
senior level 
feeling of “defeatism 
students; 4 


and lack 


3) frequency of 


and high 
3 a 
part of 


on the 


feelings of insecurity 
of belonging: 
transfers during 


school career; 


6) record of attendance 
it the 


lex el 


poor 


junior and senior high 


a 
How Westport (Conn.) per 


suaded its citizens to school 


w hools 
‘Y inkee 
Satur- 
Sept 


themselves about. their 

ind like it—is told in 
Town Goes to School 
day Revieu 


10 issue 


of Literature 


and (2) 
retirement 


state enters compact 
if 2/3 


system accept addition of Fed- 


already in 
eral protection. 

2. Private school employees 
but not their employers will be 
covered 
$3,000 


covered. Each worker 
pays | per cent of first 
salary 


Benefits 
65 plus extras for dependents 


$25 per month at 


If vou die benefits go to sur- 


Vivors, 





New Kind of Exchange 


clash of counter 
state 


came a 


Into the 


views on church 


ind education 


welcome note of peace 
the secretary of ed- 
ucation for the New York 
diocese Msg John S 
Middleton suggested that 


public ind paroc hial teach- 


from 


ers exchange visits to clari 


fy mutual problems 











School System News 
Tulsa, Okla.: 


learn Tulsa’s ways quickly from 
a new handbook for 
New to Tulsa Public 
Chicago and Des Moines: Two 
ittractive, illustrated an 


Newcomers can 
Te ac he rs 
Schools 


new 


nual reports come from these 


cities 
Urbana, IIl.: Students, teachers, 
and U. of Ill experts 
> 


shared in producing a new 235- 


citizens 


page survey Urbana Looks at 


Its Schools 


Washington Griddle—VD and the Grand Prairie Case 


Health 


correlates 


U.S. Public 
finds that VD 
Ignorance The 
the gonorrhea and syphilis 
Places with the 


service 
with 
more illiteracy 
more 
hizhest rates of 
have rtv-ridden 


infection pove 


schools 


One in every four high school 
works the 


Jureau every 


boys now reports 


Census one in 
seven girls. In 1940 only 6 per 
cent of the 


cent of girls worked 


boys and 2 per 


NEA pointed a_ finger of 
shame at the Grand Prairie, 
school board for failure 
to renew contracts of five teach- 


Texas, 


vears ot 
Peach 
board 


ers with six to 26 
service. Supposed reason 
took 
election 

“It is part of their professional 


obligation to keep the needs and 


l 
ers school 


part in 


problems of the schools before 


voters,” said NEA 


High school enrollments will 
move up slightly this year, pre- 
dicts the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion Anticipated _ registration, 
6,533,000, is 265,000 
Another 
now 


above 
ast statis- 
tic Buses five 
million children; annual cost of 


year juicy 


transport 


this colossal transportation sys- 
tem is $130,000,000. 
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I Love It but 
I’m Leaving It 


Poet Jesse Stuart Writes 
About His Teacher Years 


He dated 


years. They 


her tor seventeen 


wanted to 
Both were teach They 
afford to until he left 
teaching for a new protession 
This true Stuart, 
and novelist, tells in 
book 1 he Thre ad 
So True (Scribners 


eloquent Cant 


mar©ry. 
ers, 
couldn't 
story Jesse 
his 
That 
No 
tor 


has 


poet 
new 
Runs 
more study 
better 
ever been written 

“It is all true, 
told Scholastic 
interview. “I 


support of schools 
Mr. Stuart 
Teacher in 
tried 


novel 


an 
twice tK 
Then I 


what 


write it as a 


just sat down and wrote 
happened.” 


After 17 
rural 


vears as one-room 


school teacher, high 


school teacher, principal, and 
county superintendent of Green- 
up County ( Greenwood n 
book ) Stuart said to his fiancee 
I ve 
This make san annual 
$1,203.55. On a 12 
basis, I have averaged 
held the 
teaching — posi- 
the 
the 


leaving 


“In nine vears made 
$10,832 
Wade ot 
months 
$100.30 
better 

tions 


I've one of 
paying 
[Teaching] is 
profession under 
But Im 
it because it’s left me.” 
Naomi Deane left it 
Farmer-writer Stuart 
left. the profession 
is still a teacher—and a good 
through his books. 


greatest 
sun. I love it 
with 
him just 
thinks 
He 


one 


Another new book on schools 

Is Backwoods Teac her 

cott) by Joseph Nelson 
The locale of Mr 


tales is the Ozark region 


Lippin 


Nelson's 


PEOPLE 


Robert Styles, 
custodian, served Fillmore 
Calif.) High School. When 


he retired, appreciative alumni 


For 32 vears 


raised $1,000 to give him an air 
trip to his birthplace, London 

To John Dewey on his nine- 
tieth birthday (Oct. 20) Scho- 
lastic Magazines add their con- 
gratulations! 

Ethel F. Huggard 
nominated to be associate supt., 
New York City schools, to suc- 
ceed Stephen F. Bayne, retired, 


has he en 





| aoe Teacher-Principal of the 
4 Wishiknew Elementary School, 
arrives early at her desk, buried under 
the usual Friday avalanche of fan mail. 
Bulletins to the left of her, forms to the 
right of her, questionnaires in front of 
her. The Association for Childhood Edu- 
cation, National Education 
the Inter-Cultural Movement, CARE 
UNESCO, and UNRRA~—all try to do 
until the room looks like the 
Santa Claus, 
late December. 

Ethel 


some 


Association, 


her good, 
post office at Indiana, in 
hoping to make 
with these and with the 
sheets and Aggregate At- 
State Quarterly Attend 
All must be forwarded be 
close of the dav, though it is 
known that the 


latter two can 


arrives early 
progress 
pavroll time 
tendance and 
ance reports. 
fore the 
commonly 
if the 
Einstein 
She makes one 
when the telephone rings \ 


preparation 


we ll baflle an 


pass at the time sheets 
PTA 
{ 


pa 
Wwe lfare or he *T 
} 


tron inquiring into the 
little cherub. Ethel 
that some of the 

ready arrived on the play- 
though it is not vet 8:30 


ils » Sees, out ot ner 
weather eve 


voung 
waves have 
gr mind, These 
she knows. are th 
out by their 
the mothe 

As Ethel ag 

tasks she notes that 


‘arriving at the playground in droves 


to sound like the 
Sitting Bull's 


ittuned, and 


advance squad sent 
doting mothers to enable 
} 


s to have a littl peace. 


iin turns to her mountain 
reintorcements 

uproar begins 
S< ilp dan if Warriors, 
But her 
+} 


ears are unless 


} 
here is a change in the tempo to indi 


al irm she 


cate cause for 
with her reports, forms 
questionnaires of the ACE, NEA, ( 
UNESCO, UNRRA, and Aid for 


nian Orphans 


can proe eed 
bulletins, ind 
ARE 
Esto- 


of course, re 
nic kels, 
and quarters on her desk waiting 
rolled, and remitted. It is 
the time of the vear when Local Charity 
Drives are March of Dimes, 


ind Red Cross 


Her sul CONSCIOUS mind, 


minds her of the mounds of 
dimes, 


to be counted, 


in full ery 
Community Chest, 
The Book 


in wait for her 


Rental collections also lie 
ind funds resulting from 
the All-Out American boys scrap paper 
sales and the famous PTA potluck sup- 
pers. 

The Mourners’ 
Ethel at 8:30 


the mast, 


Parade interrupts 
The school Janitress is at 


to inform her that the Auto- 


And three 


Ladies-in- 


Stoker will not stoke. 


perennial 


matic 
of her 
Waiting, to inquire 
And now the Maintenance people on 
Could the 
hundred vards away in- 
school vard? The 
W here are 


coal 


teachers, 
about supplies. 
the telephone. cinders be 
moved a few 
tead of piled in the 
milk delivery truck 
the kevs to the 
truck 
pears. Seems the coal chute won't work 

The bell 


o'clock bell 


arrives. 
storeroom? The 
smudged and 


driver dusty, ap- 


saves Ethel; her own 9 
\ll emergencies must wait 
until the pupils settle down. She quick- 
tasks 


recess ends the com- 


ly puts her own class to their 


The 10 o'clock 


parative quiet of the school room, and 
out to the 
that 
Teacher-Prin- 


charges charge 
Then, with 
eternal, the 
cipal turns again to her piles of 


Ethel’s voung 
playground hope 
springs evel 
cash, 
forms 


bull letins and questionnaires 


Crisis on the Playground 

At this 
the pla 
rng its standard peak. Ethel, 
looks out the 
world’s largest dog bounding 


commotion in 
dec ibels 
alert to 


window 


holv second the 
vground rises a few 
the change office 
to see the 
around among the children, 
ready to eat off of any child’s hand but 
also ready to eat the hand. With horror, 
she sees the dog take one of the primary 
children by the and start south, 
playfully dragging the child with him 
Bounding out of the school like 
Whirlaway, Ethel pounce: upon the 
belaboring it with the 
seized en route. The 


a fly 


ter. They drive the mammoth, howling, 


apparently 


hand 


SC hool 
Jani- 
swat- 


beast, 
room rulet 
tress joins her armed with 
away. 

Back to the school room and the tele- 
phone. The time sheets will have to 
wait, as well as the AA and SQ reports, 
the piles of coins, the forms and ques- 


tionnaires of the ACE, AOA, PTA, 
NEA, UNESCO, UNRRA, and Aid to 
Korea. Will the Police Department 
please send the Dog Catcher to round 
up the world’s largest dog? 
The Sergeant responds with custom- 
taking only enough time to 
former 
address, names of both parents, and the 
and size of the dog. The 
itcher eventually arrives and the 
Later, 
loads a large dog into his paddy wagon, 
to the delight of an 
audience, 

But he « 1ught the 
mediately following his departure, the 


ary alacrity, 
record Ethel’s age, sex, address, 
name color, 
Dog ¢ 
chase street, he 


is on down the 


admiring voung 


' 
wrong dog! Im 


hound bounds play 
barking 


original oversize 
fully back 
jovfully. 

More telephone calls to the 
Police Desk Sergeant. Once again the 
Dog Catcher Eventually he 
snares the beast and carries it off. 

With Ethel set- 
tles down to her teaching duties won- 
will 


on the playground, 
annoved 
returns. 
der finally restored 


dering when she prepare her re- 
and remit funds of 
the March of Dimes, Community Chest, 
and the 
the next PTA, and the approaching ban 
quet of the ACE. Bulletins 
questionnaires of the ACE, NEA, AV 
and IC she will take home for after- 
dinner enjoyment (?). Also the plea for 
Aid to the Arabs. 

What sort of a gal is Ethel? 

A year ago she permitted herself to 
be elected local president of the 
ation for Childhood Education to insure 
against any dull moments. When asked 
to serve during the next term, she con- 
suited her husband. He thundered “No!” 

Who won? They compromised, Ethel 
Associa- 


ports, count, record, 
Red Cross, plan a program for 


forms, and 


Associ- 


is again local president of the 
tion for Childhood Education. 





History Revisited 


in Scandinavia 


By CARMIE WOLFE 


English Teacher, Topeka, Kansas 


Vikings. Skol! 


coast, wherever 
lege in the United 
States, students gaily Here's to 
cle u old drink her down drink 
her down!” Not until I visited Oslo, Nor- 
and went to Bygdoy peninsula to 
Norsk Folkemu- 
wigin of “Drink 


SROM coast 
there is a c 


sing 


Waly 
the outdoor museum 
did I know the 


he T down “ 


seum 


ibout eighty houses in the 
museum brought from. all Nor- 
wav. Oldest building is a Stave Church 
150 miles from the village of 
Gol and so perfectly reconstructed that 
} been the 


constructed in 


I here ire 
Ver 


brought 


it seems this must have rigi- 


nal site when it 
1100. Built in a curious ship-like fash- 


ion, it is dark 


was 


on the interior and orna- 
mented with dragons and serpents, svm- 
bolic of Viking mythology 

Oldest house is tl chieftain’s hall 
called the Raulandsstuem, built in 1200 
Here IS preserved 


And in the Ridehus are rooms furnished 


also bsen’s study 
in various stvles and periods and a col 
lection of home articles. It here 


that I found the source of “Drink her 


down” in 


Was 


i container with a measuring 
gadget from which one could draw his 
aqua vitae (schnapps). Two friends with 
look at each 
other and smile and nod. “Skol,” they 
Thev drink. There 


friendly smile and nod. From the tap on 


glasses filled lift the glass 


both sav is another 


the container they again fill the glasses 
and continue the ceremony until either 
both “drunk her 
the container is empty, and either one 
or both are table The 
Russian novelists portray this same cus- 
tom, but I visualized it until I 
saw the old method of taking the meas- 


one or have down,” 
under the 


never 


ure of a man, for he was one who could 
drink her down and still be sober. After 
such a drinking bout, the knights in 
Hrothger’s hall 
Grendel,’ the monster 


conquered 


were easy victims of 


whom Beowulf 

Another custom which intrigued me 
was the use made of the teeth of the 
which, when they were pulled 


used for 


family, 
were not discarded but were 


the ornamentation of chairs! 


He Stoops to Conquer 
House 


that if an enemy entered his stooping 


by 


doorways were vers low so 
issailable 


Vikings 


very 


position made him easily 


the owner. Though the were 


huge men, their beds were short. 
They slept always in a sitting position 
battle 


| 
so as to be ready to seize their 


beside them. 


of sod 


vrass 


ixes which were kept 
Roofs of the 


In Stuummer are 


old houses ire and 


bright with and 
flowers 

Three Viking ships unearthed near 
Oslo are now at the Museum. The 
Gokstad is 77 feet long, 16 feet wide, 
with a displacement of 30 De- 


fighting was 


tons 


signed as a ship, she 


*Probably Scandinavian pink elephant. 


To Carmie Wolfe, 
teacher and traveler, 
our October Scholastic 
Teacher Travel Story 
Award of $25 for tell- 
ing how to discover 
Scandinavia, both 
ancient and modern 


manned by 16 pairs of rowers when the 
wind failed, and carried a crew of 60 to 
70. Such a ship brought 
America. The 
the pleasure vac ht of a queen and in it 


Ericson t 


Oseberg was doubtless 


she was buried with her waiting-maid 
her treasures, and sufficient food for the 
journev to Valhalla. In 
Viking ships, one may see 
( ried Nansen 


i shed near the 
the famous 
Fram which farthest 
north and Amundsen farthest south 
High above Oslo is Fragner Park 
Vigeland worked for thirtv vears 


him by the 


whe re 


in the studio built for city 


i project which has cost them millions 
of dollars. Evelvn Waugh calls Vige 
land’s work “a sub-human zoo in bronze 
ind granite terrible than the ruins 
of Hiroshima.” To me Vige 
lend’s fountain is more comprehensible 
“Girl Before a Mirror.” 


childhood was thrilled 


More 


} 
nowevel 


than is Picasso's 
Anvone whose 
by Andersen's Fairy Tales will pause in 
the heart 
though he may be bent on shopping for 
] find 


Jensen silver to 
monument to the great storv teller—for 


ft tascinating Copenhagen 
pleasure in’ the 


m the pedestal there is an illustration 
from “The Ugly Duckling” 
on the other, a littl 
back of a stork. I 
an exquisite weaving of 
h inging on m\ wall 
No teacher of English would miss the 
trip to Helsingor. It 


ym one sicle 
and child riding 
im looking at 
this 


is I write 


on the 


ce sign 


is easy to believe 
the guide who points out the very bas- 
tion where Hamlet talked to the ghost 
of his father 


the castle are 


The wide moats around 
water 
Hamlet 


even see the 


lovely with 
the statue of 
You 


brook where Ophelia drowned; and so 


now 
lilies and swans; 
most pleasing may 
manv tourists have asked to see Ham 
let's grave that the citizens of Helsingor 


have obligingl provided one. 





Devaluation Delights! 

The Scandinavian Travel Commission 
points out that the $400 in foreign pur 
chases the U. § 
free now will buy $600 in goods in de- 


lets vou bring in duty 


valued countries. 

You need not go to Europe to stretch 
vour travel dollars. Barbados and other 
British, French, and Dutch West Indies 


also devalued their currencies. 


+ 
S. railroads which made 
Only 55 
rate of 1.33 per billion pas- 


Cheers for [ 
1948 a 


deaths—a 


record safety vear 
senger miles. 
. 
Cheers also for U. S. airlines that flew 
6,500,000,000 


passenger miles last vear. 


a record count em) 
e 

Viking Travel Service, 165 Broadway, 

New York 6, N. 


Iceland Tourist 


Y., has attractive new 


Bureau folders. Vene- 


zuela invites you to the new 5 million 


dollar Bolivar Hotel Palmar. 








Can Matton Caution help eur cildnen.? 


Newfoundland provides an eloquent answer... 


Photos taken in Newfoundland 
1944 ; 1948 


kek i xx 


In 1944 an international group of physicians In 1948, after certain diet improvements were 
surveyed nutrition in Newfoundland, was struck made, medical investigators found Newfoundland 
with the listlessness and apathy of the children. children eager, alert—as children should be. 





From little Newfoundland—a lesson in better health! 


@ Five years ago, concerned over the signs of widespread malnutrition, the New- 
foundland government invited a group of Canadian, British and American physicians 
to make a nutritional survey. Other steps taken to improve the national diet 
included compulsory enrichment of all white flour. In 1948 a resurvey showed a 
sharp decrease in the symptoms of malnutrition associated with lack of the nutrients 
provided by enriched flour. There was a remarkable increase in the general health 
of both children and grown-ups. 











WHAT DOES THIS MEAN TO US? Reliable data habits are almost the only excuse for inadequate 
show that the enrichment of our flour and bread, nutrition in this land of plenty. What you teach 
begun here in 1941, provides safe margins of the your students will help establish good eating habits 
essential nutrients, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, early . . . eating habits that will mean healthier, 
and iron in the normal diet. Today, faulty eating happier Americans! 


Yow available (free upon request) @ These materials, developed for us by specialists in 
Joos 


nutrition and education, stress all foods in their 


NEW CLASSROOM AIDS FOR THE TEACHING proper relationship. You will find them very helpful 


in teaching good eating habits. Write for descriptive 


leaflet. Wheat Flo Insti , 309 West Jacks 
OF BETTER EATING HABITS: wg ay ieee as 


Wheat Flour Institute of the Millers’ National Federation 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H 
your textbook dollar 


SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 


offers more and more 25¢ and 35¢ 
books wanted for school use 


Some recent additions (25¢) to the 
SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE list 


No. of 
copies 
wanted 


TITLE, AUTHOR and BOOK = 
American Beauty, Ferber A.650 ig = 
Anything For A Laugh, Cerf 8.57 
Beli for Adano, Hersey 8.45 
Bells of St. Mary’s, Martin B.103 
Big Sky, Guthrie P.600 ; 
Boy Dates Girl, Gay Head (Scholastic Pub.) 
Crime And Punishment 
Dostoyevsky A.733 
Earth And High Heaven, Graham 8.460 
Frenchman's Creek, du Maurier P.415 
Hound Of The Baskersvilles, Doyle B.366 
Kim, Kipling P.616 
Moby Dick, Melville P.612 
Ox-Bow Incident, Clark A.521 
Pocket Bk. Of Great Operas, 
Simon & Veinus, eds. P.622 
South Wind, Douglas B.65 
Thirty Days To A More Powerful 
Vocabulary, Funk & Lewis P.569 
Tortilla Flat, Steinbeck A.599 
Yankee Storekeeper, Gould B.456 


NOTE: beginning this fall, all COMET book edi- 
tions (25¢) are available through SCHOLASTIC 
BOOK SERVICE 


SCHOOL DISCOUNT SCHEDULE 


25¢ BOOKS 
1,000 or more books—19¢ each 
100 to 1,000 books—20¢ each 
25 to 100 books—22¢ each 
1 to 25 books—25¢ each 

35¢ BOOKS 


1,000 or more books—26¢ each 


100 to 1 000 books—27¢ eact 
25 to 100 tooks—30¢ each 
1 ooks—35< 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE, 
7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Send books to 
Nome 

School 

School Address 
City 


Zone State 


Total number of books ordered — 


Total amt. enclosed—figured at discount $ 


Pay by check or money order (‘see schedule above). 


Send copies of the complete, annotated 
list of Scholastic Book Service titles 


=3 EXAMS 


Now Is the Time to Talk About Them 


By HAROLD M. LONG, Glens Falls H. S, N. Y. 


N° that the work of the school term 


is under wav it is not too early to 
begin thinking about what we colloqui- 
ally call “exams.” Does that strike vou as 


Like telling 


shopping days until Christmas? It should 


strange? vou how many 


not. For good teaching requires that all 
should be 


light of its objectives. Therefore, if the 


instruction focused in the 
exam is the terminal goal of the course, 
or a major one at least, students as well 
is teachers ought to be working together 
in terms of what is to be expected 
Does this seem to overstress testing? 
It is not so intended. Rather the premise 
upon which this argument is based is 
that inchides 


three operations: (1 


the instructional process 
establishing objec- 
tives, learning experi- 


And one 


of the surest wavs of determining what 


2) providing 
> 
> 


ences evaluating results 
vour objectives are in any teaching sit- 


uation is to ask answer these 


and 

questions vourself: What information in 
this course will be important enough to 
test? What skills do I expect students to 
learn? How will the behavior of students 
he changed as a result of their |e arning? 
Writing on “Basic Study Skills” in the 
\V.E.A. Journal Sept Howard Ander- 
son savs, “Unless rather svstematic efforts 
ire made to discover the extent to which 
mastered study skills it is 


competence of the 


students have 
lifficult to gauge the 
vroup ind to provide individual stu- 
dents with the help they need.” 

Che difference between the planned 
md unplanned examination is like the 
difference between a rifle and a shotgun 
The latter has certain uses but it is not 
suitable for big game Teaching ind 
seek “hig 
fie Id of 


her 


testing im the social studies 


A r The almost unlimited 


information that a social studies tea 


ind. the 


feels presse dt 


! 


count- 
| 


CONVEY, 
skills to be 


overwhelming if teachers and 


ss study icquired can be 
students 
together 


do not cooperatively plan ob- 


yectives ind evaluation 
The re 
unple in 


skill; the 


make sure that vou reserve a place for 


is well As activi 


ties IS no uUNnigie place for ex 


which to stress a particular 


int factor is to 


study import 
each of the major skills somewhere dur 
ing the term 
One effective 
pupils think may be good testing, as 
well as to dispel fear of exams, is to ask 


SOCIAL STUDIES NOTES 


way to discover what 


the students themselves to prepare tests. 
After all, one does have to possess some 
information about a subject before he 
can ask intelligent questions. The quality 
of questions a student asks about a given 
unit of instruction may reveal as much 
of his understanding as will his answers 
to your questions. 


Full Measure 


HE Twentieth Century Fund’s new 

report, U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation 
bv Thomas R Rudolf 
Modlev, is a highly commendable and 
very useful supplementary text for high 
school Subtitled 
“A Graphic Presentation of America’s 
Needs and this 
booklet is based on a large-scale survey 
America’s Needs and Resources by ] 
Frederic Dewhurst and Associates, pub 
lished by the Fund in 1947. By explain- 
function 


Carskadon and 


social studies classes. 


Resources,” 101-page 


ing economics in terms of 
what we produce, what we get ind 
spend, how taxes are spent—and by gen 
erous use of graphic charts—there is a 
“nictograph” on nearly every page—even 
the reluctant readers will be won to a 
American. life 

ire many places where social 
teachers will find this booklet 
helpful. Oftentimes teachers at the be 


ginning of a course in American history 


better understanding of 
There 


studies 


for example, discover that students need 
to understand the present scene better 
before seeking the explanations which 
history can provide. This book will help 
in a large wav to make that possible 
U.S.A.: Measure of a Nation will tell 
vou what is right with There 


American 


Americ i 


is scarcely a topic or urmt in 


history or in problems of democracy 
government 


immigration, democratic 


business 


food 


upon 


culture 

which is not touched 
in this remarkable 
The Fund has 


arrangements with the Macmillan 


igriculture, welfare 
education 
it least sum 


marv of a scientific study 
mace 
Company wherebv schools can purchase 
this title in class quantities ata special 
educational price of 80 cents per copy 


less the usual school discount 


The Govt 


titles on almost every 


Printing Office publishes 
conceivable sub- 
ject. GPO will send free, on request, a 
semi-monthly short list, together with a 
convenient order form, of selected titles 
of general interest. In addition, you may 
procure, for a yearly subscription ($3) a 
(Continued on page 34-T) 
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Is American Youth 


Contests Reading 
TOU will find literally thousands of More or Less? 
ds By MAX J. HERZBERG 


valuable scholarshi uid awa 
waiting high schoo udents in the 
1949-50 list. of | grams approve d by 
the national contest « 


Approved 


Chairman, Teen Age Book Club Selection Committee 


George 
\. Manning, Muskego ich., chair i R. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Executive Secretary of the National Education 
man) of the National Association of Association, is no pessimist on the subject of the three R's, and teachers 
Secondary School Principals will be especially impressed by his views on reading. In a report to the N.E.A., 
Dr. Givens said that today children read more books, read more rapidly, and read 
Agriculture Contests with greater understanding than ever before. In grandfather's time one basic 
Farmers of Ami reader was often the only reading text. Today it is not unusual for a pupil to read 

blic Speakin 25 or 30 books a year. 
Itry and Da 
yal Dai 
Judging 


€ 


An idea that many libraries have adopted is that of the “bookmobile.” Re- 
Ve ' : ‘ cently in New York City the Public Library resumed its service with this type of 

le Demonst o and Judeine branch library—one that had been given up in 1944 because of war conditions. 
n and etin n Again this new-style traveling library is making its rounds, and many eager 
readers are glad to avail themselves of this special neighborhood service. A mother 
living two miles from the nearest branch library explained simply the practical 
side of the problem she had been facing: “We just never seem to have time to 
get to the library.” Two miles can be a lot. The library truck reaches home. 


DISCUSSION TOPICS 
For October T-A-B CLUB Books 
MYSTERY OF THE EMPTY ROOM “LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 
What was the mystery? How was it 1. Would you call this a funny or a 
solved? Did you find the solution a satis- serious book? Or is it a mixture of the 


two? Is it better that way? 
5 


Art Contests 
American Automobile 
Traffic Safety Poster 
American Legion Aux 
Poppy Poster 
Eastman Kodak Company 
Photographic 
"isher Body Div 
; nan's Guild 
City Art Institute 


National Society for Crippled Children and 

Adults I 
Design for Easter Sea 

National Wildlife Federatior tactory one?’ 


Poster 2. Did the story seem to you one that 
could actually have happened? Were any a profession go through as careful a train 
Essay Contests events in the plot not believable? Tell ing as Mark did? Would an airplane pilot 
Advertising Federation of An . about them today receive a more or !ess careful train 
Atlantic Monthly 3. Do you like mystery stories? Tell ing than a river pilot did in the old days? 
Essay, Story, an ry why 3. Explain the name “Mark Twain.’ 
National Employ t Phy al Handicapped 
Week SILVER CIMARRON 
National Sales Executives 
National G: aphiec Arts Ass« tion 1. To what race of horses does Silver 1. What does the word cimarron mean? 
National Tuberculosis Association belong? What does the author tell vou What 1s the region in which the storv is 
Omega Psi Phi Fratern 1 about his color? laid now called? 
ace aiead - A rs ] in what region was Silver born? Does 2. Does Cimarron make you teel you 
= — he continue to live there? Hive you ever ought to know more about American his- 
been in the scenes Hinkle describes? Tell tory and some of its great dramatic epi 


Does everyone who learns a trade or 


Forensic Contests about them 


Knights of Pythiz 


Oratorical 


National Americanis 
American Legion 


Oratorical 


National Forensic League 


Forensic 


United States Junior 


Radio Speech 


Scholarships 


American Association 


tions, Inc 


*~hamber of Commerce 


the United Na- 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Company 
Elks National Foundation Trustees 


3. What other books about animals has 
Thomas C. Hinkle written? Have you 
read any of them? Why are his animal 
stories so popular? 


*JUNIOR MISS 
1. Have you ever met a girl like Judy? 
Were her actual experiences like any of 
those in this book? 
Does Judy change at all in the course 
ot her experiences? It so, In what Wwayv?r 
3. What makes her so funny? It you 
have seen the play or the movie based on 


sodes? How would that help vou? 


3. Who is the most tascinating char- 
acter in the book? 


NO PLACE TO HIDE 
1. What does Dr. Bradley try to prove? 
What do you think of his conclusions? 
2. What startled you most in this book? 
Why? 


3. Do you get to know Dr. Bradley him 
self pretty well? What sort of person. is 
he? 


“NOT specifically recommended for Catholic 





New England Textile Foundation the book, tell about it. a 


Scholarship Board of the National Associ- 
ation of Secondary School Principals 
National Honor Society Scholarships 
Science Service 
Science Talent Searc! 
Westinghouse Educational Foundation 





THE TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB will help you 
encourage your students to do more and bet 
ter reading 

Give your students the opportunity of se 
curing the T-A-B CLUB books reviewed each 
month in their Scholastic Magazine—and the 
free book dividends 

Parents will be delighted to see their chil 
dren bringing home good books that cost so 
little—only 25¢ each 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB, 7 East 12th St., N.Y.3,N.Y 


| would like to try out (check one) 

pee the Junier T-A-B CLUB 
iscellaneous A 

the Senior T-A-B CLUB 

American Association of Teachers of French 
French Examination 

National Association for Promotion of Study 

of Latin 


| have students (give number) 


Facts about the T-A-B CLUB: 

_ Latin Examina — 1. It's tested—5,000 teachers are using it 

National Society Daughters of the American successfully 

Revolution 2. It's simple to operate—handled by stu Name 
Good Citizenship Pilgrimage dents. 

Quiz Kids Scholarship Committee | PR rig are selected by educational au School 

-acher Selecti | jorities 

ma. bas pet bas Each book costs only 25¢, with free Address 
tholastic Magazines 


x book dividends 
Art, Literature, Photography Why not decide right now to try it out? 1012-1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Please send free book. | 
! 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Your Organizations—Meeting Dates—Journals—Dues 


In union there is strength for you and 
vour profession. This tells you where to 
join, how much it costs, where to meet. 


American Assn. for Health, Physical 
Education and Recreation 
Carl A. Troester, Jr 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; $3.50 (reg); 
Journal: April 18-22, Dallas 


Texas 


American Assn. of School Administrators (NEA) 
Worth McClure, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $10; School Ad- 
ministrator; 1949 Yearbook, American 
School Buildings; Feb. 25-March 2, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 


American Educational Research Association 
Frank W. Hubbard, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $7; Review of 
Educational Research; meets with Amer 
Assn. of School Administrators 


American Educational Theatre Association 
Norman Philbrick, Dept. of Speech and 
Drama, Stanford Uni Calit $3.50 
AETA News and Educational Theatre 
Journal; Dec. 28-30, Chicago, Ill 


American Federation of Teachers 
Irvin Kuenzli, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill.; $3; American Teacher; Aug 
22-26, Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Library Association 
John Mackenzie Cory, 50 E 
Chicago 11, Ill.; $3 to $10 
tin; Oct. 29-Nov. 4, 1950 
D. ¢ tentative ). 


Huron St., 
ALA Bulle- 
Washington, 


American Teachers Association 
H. Councill Trenholm, P. O 
Montgomery, Ala.; $1 
Aug. 2 


Box 271, 
Bulletin; July 31- 
Wilberforce, Ohio 


Association for Education by Radio 

George Jennings, 228 N. LaSalle St., 
Ill.; $3; Journal of the AER; 
Chicago (School Broadcast Con- 
April-May O. (In- 
Education by Radio). 


Chicago 
Oct 
terence 

stitute tor 


Columbus 


Association for Supervision and 

Curriculum Development 
Amo A. Bellack, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Educational 
Leadership; Feb. 12-16, Denver, Colo. 


Department of Audio-Visual Instruction (NEA) 
Vernon G 1201 16th St., 
N.W D. C.; $3; Educa- 
tional Screen; Summer meeting with 
NEA, Winter meeting with Amer. Assn. 
of School 


Dameron, 
Washington 6 


Administrators. 


Department of Classroom Teachers (NEA) 
Hilda Maehling, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; News Bulletin; 
Meeting with NEA. 


International Council for Exceptional Children 
Beulah S. Adgate, Saranac, Mich.; $3; 
Journal of Exceptional Children; March 
19-23, Chicago, Ui 


Music Educators National Conference 
Clifford V. Buttelman, 64 E. Jackson 
Blyvd., Chicago, Ill.; $3 plus state dues; 
Music Educators’ Journal 


National Art Education Association 

Italo L. deFrancesco, State Teachers Col- 
Kutztown, Pa 
$1 tor N.A.E.A 


lege Regional dues plus 


National Association of Journalism Directors 
M. Thelma McAndless, Roosevelt School, 
Ypsilanti, Mich.; $1; NAJD Digest; Nov. 


25-26, Chicago, Ill 


National Association of 

Secondary School Principals 
Paul E. Elicker, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. $5 (individual) $8 
(institutional); Bulletin; Feb. 18-22, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


National Catholic Ed i 1A iati 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, 
1312 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; $3; Bulletin; April 11- 
14, New Orleans, La. 





National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
Ruth A. Bottomly, 600 So. Michigan 
Blvd., Chicago 5, IIL; National Parent 
Teacher; May 22-24, Long Beach, Calif. 


National Council of Geography Teachers 

M. Melvina Svec, State Teachers Col- 
Oswego, N. Y.; $3; Journal of Ge- 
24-26, Cleveland, Ohio. 


lege ’ 


ography; Nov 


National Council for the Social Studies 
Merrill F. Hartshorn, 1201 16th = St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C.; $4; Social 
Education; Nov. 24-26, Baltimore, Md. 


National Council of Teachers of English 

W. Wilbur Hatfield, 211 W. 68th St., 
Ill.; $4: The English Journal; 
24-26, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Chicago 


Nov 


National Education Association 
Willard E. Givens, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C.; $5; Journal of the 
NEA 


National Vocational Guidance Association, Inc. 
Campbell B. Beard, 1424 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D. ¢ 
March 27-30, Atlantic 


$5; Occupations; 


City, N. J. 


Speech Association of America (NEA) 
Loren D. Reid, 11! Switzler Hall 
of Missouri, Columbia, Mo 
Quarterly Journal of Speech, Speech 
Monographs, Annual Directory; Dec. 28- 
30, Chicago, Ill 


Uni. 
$3.50 


United Business Education Association (NEA) 
Hollis Guy, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C.; $3 (regular), $6 (pro- 
te ssional The 
tion Quarterly, 


with NEA 


National Business Educa 


UBEA Forum; meets 





Spice for Your Textbooks 


Recordings Add Flavor 
to Required Subjects 


.T HAS happened again! A number of 
| vears ago, Harper and Brothers pub- 
lished the 
Shake speare 
sar A Merchant of Venice 
ind offered records of the Mercury 


Orson Welles’ editions of 
Twelfth Night, Julius Cae- 
Macbeth 
The- 
books. Now, in 


Audio Education division of 


atre for use with the 
1949. the 
the American Book Company has pre- 
new textbook, 
Wirth’s American History, and with it 
many records to enrich the teaching of 
the text. 


sented to teachers a 


By HARDY FINCH 


ABC's 
Audio Education department prepared 


To make record selection easy 


a list of records that might be used with 
spec ific ch ipters of the Wirth book. For 
use with the chapters on discovery and 
exploration the teacher may choose the 
in Our 
Heritage album (which has readings by 
Bing Crosby, Brian Donlevy, Walter 
Huston, Fredric March, Agnes Moor- 
head, and Pat O'Brien). When the class 
discusses life just before and during the 
Revolution it may listen to “Rip Van 


selection “Columbus’ Common 


Winkle” with Walter 
Tom Paine’s “Tyranny is not easily con- 
quered,” Patrick Henry's “Liberty or 
death” —both in the No Man Is an Island 
album Orson Welles): 
“Paul Warren's “Ad- 
dress to the Soldiers,” and 
“The Concord Our Common 
Heritage ) 

Phe early vears of the Republic lend 


Huston as Rip; 


narration by 
Ride,” 
American 


Hvmn” 


Rey ere’s 


themselves easily to enrichment bv rec 

ords of “The Man Without a Country,” 
with Bing Crosby, Jefferson’s “Inaugural 
read by Orson Welles 


ican Tradition series 


Address,” (Amer- 
), and Longfellow’s 
“The Building of the Ship,” interpreted 
by Donald Crisp (The Children’s Hour 


album) 


(Continued on page 35-T) 
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“Che Larth and its Peoples P 


A SERIES OF THIRTY SIX FILMS INTEGRATED 
WITH SOCIAL STUDIES CURRICULA 

















COULD THIS BE your Plan Book for the coming semester? Have you laid out the general outline and now started planning 
the every day down to earth business of teaching? 

IF SO, now you can turn to THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES Series of 36 films to help complete the planning job. Just 
take up your pen and check tides of films from the list below and fill in your outline. Then your planning will! be well under- 
way, because these film titles in the Plan Book insure you of sound and realistic teaching materials... materials specially made 


to fit the major social studies themes and to arouse children’s imaginations and eagerness to learn. 





THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES SERIES 


Eskimo Hunters (Northwestern Alaska) Tropical Lowland (The Amazon River, Brazil) The Po River Valley (Italy) 

Lawrence Lowland, Highlands of the Andes (Peru) Factories, Mines and Waterways (Industrial 
Western Europe) 

Farms and Towns of Slovakia (A Danube River 


French-Canadians (The St 
Quebec Horsemen of the Pampa ( Argentina) 

Sonate 8 New Farmlands (The Peace River District, Sheep Ranch Country (Southeastern Australia) Poauas 

AU. S. Community and Its Citizens Riches of the Veld (South Africa) On Mediterranean Shores (Southern Greece) 

Water for Dry Land (U.S.A.—The Southwest Desert Nomads (French Morocco) The Middle East (Israel) 

The Lumber States (U.S.A.—The Pacific Northwest Farmer-Fishermen (Norway) An Island Nation (Japan) 

Cattle and the Corn Belt (U.S.A.—The Middle West) Ports of Industrial Scandinavia (Sweden's East Coast) Farming In South China 

The Changing Corton Land (U.§.A.—Buffalo, N.Y.) Land Behind The Dikes (The Netherlands) An Oriental City (Canton, China) 

Living In A Metropolis (Greater New York British Trade and Industry (London and Newcastle) Nomads of the Jungle (Malaya) 

Adobe Village (Valley of Mexi Mountain Farmers (Sw#ttzerland) Farmers of India (The Middle Ganges Valley) 


Cross Section of Central America (Guatemala) Food For Paris Markets (Northern Rural France) Tropical Mountain Island (Jawa) 


PLAN, TOO, to use Junior Scholastic or World Week magazines, which contain in every fourth issue a story article and 
study helps based on films in THE EARTH AND ITS PEOPLES Series. 


ASK your Visual Aids Department for the films or rent them from your University Extension Library. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION OR AID, WRITE TO 





16-T 


Do You Have 
3’ Magazines? 


We certainly do. And many 
more services for teachers. 
Which of these can you use? 


Classroom Magazines 


current 
history, 
high 


Scholastic: weekly 
government, U. S 


1. Senior 
affairs, 
world problems, for upper 

school vears. 

Literary Cavalcade 


writing for 


best 
high 


monthly 
modern upper 
SC hool vears., 

Practical } nglish weekly 


aids for every-day English, for mid- 


practical 


dle high school vears. 
World Week 


fairs, world history and geography, 


weekly—current af- 
for middle high school vears. 
Junior Scholastic weekly 

aids to reading and writing, etc.. for 


news, 


intermediate and junior high school. 
Scholastic Teacher 
cial 


monthly for so- 


studies teachers, supervisors 
principals 
Scholastic Coac h 
s¢ hool coac hes. 


8. Senior Teen Age Book Club: month- 
lv selections for senior high school 


monthly for high 


students 

9. Junior Teen Age Book Club: month- 
lv selections for junior high school 
students. 
Scholastic Book Service: choice of 
185 famous Pocket, Signet, Mentor, 
and Bantam books 

ll. Boy Girl 
problems in story form. 32 pp 

12. It’s All Yours: film to promote read- 
ing. Stars Ralph Bellamy 


dates teen-age social 


Student Achievement Awards 
More than $15,000 in cash awards; 

scholarships valued at $40,000 

3. Scholastic Writing Awards 

4. Scholastic Art Awards 

5. Scholastic Photography 


l 
l 
l 


Awards 


For more information on any of these Scholastic 
clip, and mail coupon 
showing your name and address 


services circle numbers, 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
7 EAST 12th STREET 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y 


Gentlemen: Please send me free information on 
the service items checked 


1 2 
9 10 


Name 

Address. 

City 

Position___ ——— 


School 101278 


O Most Popular 
25=-Cent Books 


YHAT 25-cent books are most 


Vv popular with high school stu- 
dents? 
What are most popular with teachers? 
The ten leaders in each list point up 
the difference between Teen Age Book 
Club and Scholastic Book Service. 
T-A-B CLUB, like adult book clubs, 


Student T-A-B CLUB Members 


Your Own, Joke Book 
Tawny, Thomas C. Hinkle 
Seventeen, Booth Tarkington 
The Second Believe It or Not 
4 City of Bells, Elizabeth Goudge 
Bill Stern's Favorite Football Stories 
Forgive Us Our Llovd 
Douglas 
The Scarlet 
thorne 
Pocket Book of O. Henry 

. The Babe Ruth Story, Bob Considine 


Tre Spasses, 


Letter, Nathaniel Haw- 


offers books for the pleasure of reading. 
Scholastic Book Service offers teachers 
supplementary readers for class or li- 
brary assignment 

Draw own conclusions, Shake- 
speare vs jokes. In student choice note 


your 


preference for the amazing, the amus- 
ing, our times, and sports. 


Teacher orders through 
Scholastic Book Service 


1. Four Tragedies of Shakespeare 
2. Twenty Grand Short Stories 

3. A Tale of Two Cities, Charles Dickens 
4. Captains Courageous, Rudyard kipling 
5. Scarlet Letter, Nathaniel Hawthorne 

6. Junior Miss, Sally 
7. House of Seven Gables, Nathaniel Haw- 

thorne 

8. Human Comedy, William Sarovan 

9. Lost Horizon, James Hilton 
10. Roget’s Pocket Thesaurus 


Be nson 


New Fall Titles 


IFTY new titles appear in the Scho- 
Book Service fall list. They 
include such favorites as Moby Dick, 
Bridge of San Luis Rey, Call of the 
Wild, Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, Pocket 
Book of Quotations, and Red Badge of 
Courage 

Books are the three leading 
publishers of 25-cent reprint editions 
Bantam, Pocket, New American 
Library (Mentor and Signet books) 
SBS now offers a choice of 185 titles 


lastic 


from 


and 


A new folder lists all alphabetically 
and then groups them by such headings 
is American Life and Literature 
Growth of the United States 
and English Literature, and For Re 
luctant Readers the 
brochure will be mailed on request. 

Tell us what additional books you 
would like to see in 25-cent editions for 
student use. We will pass your advice 


on to the publishers. They will print 


England 


Free copies of 


what vou demand. 


For Future World Citizens 


Do you have some special tec hnique 
for using Scholastic Magazines that 
works well? Write to us about it. For 
each example of “How I Use Scholastic 
Magazines” chosen for publication we 
send $5 to the writer 


Editor 


Corwin’s documentary 
World so ably 
citizens of the 


“As Norman 
Citizen of the 
strated, we are all now 
The background 


young people to assume their responsi 


demon- 


world. needed — for 
bilities in this one world of todav might 
seem bevond the power of the class- 
room teacher hemmed in by required 
material. Fortunately, that task has been 
made possible through Senior Scholas 
tic. Every week the news of the world, 
with special emphasis on different coun 
tries, can be brought to the classroom. 
In order to make the news, literature, 
movies, and man- 


art, science, music, 


ners of this world of today come alive 
for the students, radio techniques can 
be utilized 

“In the English radio classes at John 
Marshall High School, different 
of broadcasts are planned covering the 
varied topics discussed itt Se nior S¢ ho- 
lastic 
for dramatization 
by announcers; controversial issues dis- 


tvpes 


The short stories can be adapted 
the news presented 


cussed in a round table program; man- 
ners given the light touch by typical 
high school conversation; advances in 
science and their implications interest- 
ingly planned in a panel discussion; the 
music and art put in the hands of stu- 
dents best fields. 
There are opportunities for script writ- 


informed in those 


innouncing, acting, and above all, 
available 


ing 
thinking of the world today 
for everv teacher who uses Senior Scho- 
lastic.’—Kay Saunders, John Marshall 
High School, Rochester, N.Y. 





How to ’ Plot” a Coal Mine 


Before modern mine operators invest 
the millions of dollars it costs to open a new 
coal mine, they take every possible step to 
“see” how the coal seam lays. Of all scien- 
tific tocls, they rely most on geological sur- 
veys like the one in progress in the picture 
at the right. The method is called core drill- 
ing and it tells, foot for foot, where the coal 
is, how thick it is, what kind it is, and just 
what problems must be solved aboveground 
before shafts, machinery and equipment 


can be put to work belowground. 


Road map to industry’s basic fuel is the 
layout (below, left) of a modern mine. All 
the angular lines shown mark the haulage 
ways, entries, and “rooms” stretching fon 
many miles underground. It takes many 
scientists and engineers to plan a_ safe, 


modern mine. 


Powerful and low slung are the rubber 
tired machines used to mine coal today. 
Costly equipment like the big cutter (below 
right) can be steered right up to the work 
ing face The job of this mechanical pickax” 
is to carve out a section of coal. After coal is 

knocked down” by explosives, efficient 
loading machines move in. Power tools like 
these have practically enabled the modern 


miner to “throw away” his pick and shovel 


am: jai 46 
oi ade ae. 


It’s exsy to learn about coal! Especially when stu 
dents have copies of the fascinating new illustrated 
booklet we've prepared on modern coal mining. It’s 
called A Down-to-Earth Picture of Coal—and it’s free. 


Use the coupon to get your copy. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 











Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me a specimen copy of 


4 Down-tro-Eartu Picture OF COAL. 
(PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 

Street 

City = ; . Zone 
Name of School 


BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








**Why Don’t Our Schools 
Teach U.S. History ?°*° 


SUPPOSE 


SC hool 


most teachers and_ all 
he ird 


less thought 


idministrators have 


some lay nen more Or 


lessly. but often with obvious teeling 


isk the question stated above. Of course 


t} Our 


historv, and 


re correct schools do 
teach United 
taught it for many decades.” 
If asked if the 
lmportant subject well enough educa- 
tors would quickly say “no ” But they 
asked 


other 


imswer 1S 


States have 


schools teach this very 


vould give the same answer if 
} 


ie same question ibout any 


subject 


No educator believes we are teaching 


invthing well enough No protession is 
more devoted to the never-ending task 
of self improvement than is the one to 


ind | 


teacher-training 


which vou proudly — belong. 


Phrough institutions, 
extensive research, ingenious and attrac- 
tive instructional materials, and endless 
personal effort those who teach and 
operate schools continuously seek more 
effective educational policies, programs 
ind techniques 

Iwo vears was VU. S. 
Con 


gressiman sincerely desiring better citi 


while | 


ago, 


Commissioner of Education, a 


zenship education impati ntly proposed 


that a law be passed prohibiting to any 


state Federal grants for education, to 


which the state was then entitled under 


ind 
ich the 


several laws, unless the elementar\ 


hools in the state “te 


mstitution each vear in 


secondary ‘4 
United States ( 
each uv! cle 

In sucl i iaw wl 
“teach 
meaning? How would the Federal Gov- 
know 
“tear hing’ was being provide d in 

} 


school 


vat would the word 


mean? Who would interpret its 
such 


ernment whether or not 


CAC h 
each vear’? 
dictatorial, co- 


ercive Federal action has ever beet 


Fortunately no such 
seri 
uusly considered by our representatives 
in Congress. Happily for all of us who 
love freedom, such an impracticable and 
unsound proposal for Federal adminis- 
tration American 


traditions and to the convictions of mil- 


runs counter to our 
lions of our citizens with respect to their 
pesonal liberties. And I suspect the 
nation-wide resistance to Federal con- 
trol of our educational programs is in no 
small part attributable to our teaching 
both United States 

history, the 


sch ls hav e 


of history, history 
world and to 


wavs in which our 


and other 
MMA 
engendered the spirit and practice of 
freedom 
However, as indicated above, we are 


ill restlessly striving for needed im- 


Indeed, it is 
incitement of 


provements in education 
this habitual millions of 


individual citizens to a restless anticipa- 


tion of additional social advances which 
chiefly characterizes freedom. This free- 
ly expressed re stlessness is evidence of a 
culture cradled and nurtured by a broad 
program of education whose main pur 
pose is the expansion of individual lib 
erty 
Now 
ers, school administrators and curricu 
lum specialists that the problems of edu 


cation 


no one knows better than teach 


become exceedingly 
world rf 


have com 
complexity which 
And they know 
that in the presence of the terrific forces 
f our 


plex in a 


baffles the best minds 


modern world which challenge 
human freedom as we know it, the prob 
lem and the province of education for 
freedom have become more vitally im 
portant than at any time in our national 
life 

This column exercising its freedom to 
be “incited to a restlessness for improve 
ment in education,” has often urged the 
need of an immediate and bold pro 
gram to strengthen the teaching of the 
social sciences—history, geography, eco 
nomics, civics, the principles and prac 
tices ot freedom especially in second 
irv schools. Significant information on 
this need is provided in a recently pub 
lished report entitled Teaching — of 
United States History in Public Schools 
by Dr. Howard R. Anderson of the 
U. S. Office of Education, 
and very competent educator. In the 
next the monthly Scholastic 
Teacher 1 shall comment on Dr. Ander 
son's study. His report may be secured 
from the Government Printing Office 
Washington, D. C., 15 cents. 


,) Vt. Stndhatin 


a SC holarl 


Issue of 
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“wie RE can I find good material on 


writes a San Fran- 
“My students have voted 
to make a special study of careers for 


Oct upations?” 


cisco teacher 


our homeroom ( lub ‘4 
Your 


much firsthand career information right 


students themselves can learn 


in their home communities. Interview 
students to discover their part-time jobs 
and ask them to report briefly on those 
jobs in your homeroom club. Other stu- 
dents can interview local employment 
officials in offices, factories, and stores. 
How many beginning workers are hired 
each year? For what types of work? 
What qualifications are required? Se- 
cure copies of application blanks to dis- 


play on bulletin board. 


Here 


found 


are some references we have 


useful in writing our “Career 
Club” series and our “Job Success” se- 
ries 

1. Occupational Outlook Publications, 
published by U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Write to Supt. of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for free list of vocational publi- 
cations. Especially recommended: Oc- 
cupational Outlook Handbook, Bulletin 
No. 940. 1948. 453 pp $1.75 
Contains readable, up-to-date informa- 


Price 


tion on major occupations. A “must” for 
vocational shelf of SC hool library 

2. Your Future Is What You Make 
It. 30 pp. Free. Order the number you 
need, Write to National Association of 
Manufacturers, 14 West 49 Street, New 
York 20, N. Y. Excellent booklet, ex- 
plaining self-analysis to find talents and 
abilities, how to look for a job, prepare 
for interview, etc. 

3. Principles and Practices of Guid- 


Chairman, Editorial Board 
Scholastic Magazines 

for H. S. English Classes, written 
by the English Dept. of Long Island 
Citv (N. Y.) H. S. under the direction 
of Joseph Mersand. 1949. 77 pp. (mim- 
eographed ) Sold at cost: $1. Write to 
Mr. Mersand. Classroom-tested lessons 


ance 


on personality development, right atti- 
tudes, mental health, vocations, ete. 
The “Job Success” series appears in 
Practical Eng 
It includes major articles on how 


the second semester in 
lish 
to look for a job, discover vour abilities, 
write a want ad and answer one, pre- 
a job interview, and succeed 
on the job. See also the “Career Club” 
articles which appear regularly in Scho- 
lastic Magazines. “Operation: Job In- 
terview,” a two-page dramatic skit in 
P. EF. for March 23, 1949, p. 6, is suit- 
able for a homeroom program. To se- 
send 10¢ to Vocational Edi- 
East 12 


pare for 


cure a copy 

tor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 

Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
WituiaM Fave, Guidance Editor. 





Teaching Aids for SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Tariff Walls Come Tumbling 
Down (p. 6) 
Digest of the Article 


Early in our history tariffs were for 


revenue only because we welcomed 
manufactured goods from other coun- 
After the War of 1812 


we desired to protect our “infant  in- 
raised our tariffs. Our 


tries however, 


dustries,” and we 
generally 
tective In efforts 
nade to encourage world trade through 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 


1954, 


tariff policy has been pro- 


recent vears were 


first passed in and recently ex- 


te nded. 
We ire a 
to 10 per 
export d 


creditor nation and from 


cent of our production is 


Unless we permit imports, it 
is impossi le for other countries to ob- 
tain enough dollars to buy ow goods 
we us. Opponents of 
that it will force 


manufacturers out of 


Ww pay what they 


tariff reduction 


igure 


some business 


ind Cause unemployment because we 


cannot compete with countries where 


lal \ } 1 
labor is very Cheap 
high tariff 


muuntries from 


Proponents argue 
other 
and 
etc., 


, 
that walls prevent 


buving from = us 
exporters of steel, farm products 
will he 

Although we are a rich c 
self-sufficient 


industries 


hurt. 
untry, we 


ire not Imports are es- 


sential to our 


ira of 


und our stand- 
international 
Annecy, 


living. Recent 


igreements at Geneva and 
France, are aimed to reduce tariff bar- 


riers and promote trade. 
A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To help pupils understand the im- 
portance of world trade to us and to 
the work ° 
Assignment 

1. Explain i) 
tariff ( 
‘most favored nation”; 
Trade Organization 


tariff; (b) 


reciprocal trade 


revenue 
protective 
igreemel ‘ d 
e) International 
ITO 

) 


Give the arguments for and against 


reducing our tariffs 


Motivation 
The tariff question, especially during 
election IS alwi Vs regarded isa 


ticklish 

Why? 

Pivotal Questions 
l. There 


when our tariffs were 


vears 


question for Congressmen. 


in American 
low. 


Was a time 


history very 
What evidence is there to support this 
statement? 

2. Account for the change in Ameri- 
an tariff policy after the War of 1812. 


3. Some businessmen favor a high 


protective tariff; others are opposed. 
Why do they differ? What difference 
does it make to you whether tariffs are 
high or low? 

4. If you 


would you 


member of Con- 
gress, voted for or 
against extending the Reciprocal Trade 
Act? Defend vour vote. 
Britain 
pound. How was this move 
to affect trade between Britain and the 
U. §.? 


were a 
have 


Agreements 
5. Recently devalued — her 


intended 


Application 

There Is a 
tween tariff barriers and world peace. 
Do you agree? Defend 


view 


definite connection be- 


your point of 


Activity 
Pupils may be asked to volunteer for 
participation in a panel discussion on 


the question, “Should the U. S$ 
follow 


con- 


tinue to a polic v of reducing 
tariffs?” 


helpful. 


Reterences below will prove 


References 

“What World Trade Means to Us,” 
Senior Scholastic, May 18, 1949, pp. 
6-7 . 

The U.S. and the World Market,” 
by Charles Sawver, United Nations 
World, Sept. 1949, pp. 51-52. 

Dollars, Goods, and Peace, Headline 
Series, No. 68, March-April, 1948. 


Foreign Policy Ass'n. 35¢. 


Germany (p. 11) 
Digest of the Article 


unified in the 


Germany 1860's 
under the leadership of Chancellor Bis- 
marck. Unification was marked by wars 
After William 
1SSS, Bis- 


marck was dismissed. Worsening inter- 


Was 


with Austria and France 
Il came to the throne, it 


national relations culminated in World 
War I and the overthrow of the Ger- 
man Empire. The Weimar republic was 
established but collapsed under the 
burdens of the 1920's and 


30's. Hitler was appointed Chancellor 


economic 


in 1933 and the Nazi dictatorship was 
established. 
Since the end of World War II 


manv has been divided into an eastern 


Ger- 


western 
French). 


recently or- 


and three 
British 


were 


(Russian zone 


zones American, 
The 
ganized into the Federal Republic of 
Germany. Military 


ended, but the conduct of foreign af 


western zones 


government — has 


fairs, disarmament, scientific research, 
and other functions vital to peace are 
still supervised by the occupying pow- 
ers. 


The new Bonn Constitution provides 


for a two-house legislature and parlia- 
mentary government similar to that of 
Britain. Aggressive war is banned by 
the Constitution. In the first free elec- 
tion held in sixteen years, the conserva- 
tive Christian Democratic Union party 
received the most votes. 

Western Germany has a population 
of about 46,000,000. It 
of the industrial strength of Germany 
weak agriculturally. Industrial 
production is rapidly reaching pre-war 
levels. Food and housing remain the 


contains most 


but is 


major problems. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To have pupils understand the back- 
ground of Germany’s present position 
and the taken to 
her to the community of nations. 


steps being restore 


Assignment 

1. Outline the major events in Ger- 
many’s history from the time Bismarck 
became Chancellor to the end of World 
War II. 

2. List the most important provisions 
of the 

3. Describe the industrial and agri- 


Bonn Constitution 


cultural resources of Western Germany. 
4. Although military government has 
ended in Western Germany, Germany 


is still on “parole.” Explain 
Motivation 

Bismarck, speaking to the Prussian 
House of Delegates, “The 
great questions of the day are not de 


once. said: 
cided by speeches and majority votes, 
but by blood and iron.” How has Ger- 
man history illustrated Bismarck’s state- 
mentr 


Pivotal Questions 
1. What evidence 


victorious 


is there that the 
World War II 
continue to regard Germany with dis- 
trust? 

2. Why 
four zones? 

3. It is not likely 
remain divided. Do you agree? Explain 
your position, 

4. Since the 
democratic, the 


powers in 


was Germany divided into 


that Germany will 


Bonn 


occupation 


Constitution is 
powers 
should withdraw from Germany now. 
Comment on that suggestion. 
Summary 

Germany’ s history has had a close re- 
lation to world peace throughout the 
last ninety What 
there to support that statement? 


years. evidence is 
Activity 

Include in your scrapbook a section 
on Germany Today. Be sure to indicate 
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the date and source of each news item, 
cartoon, editorial, picture, etc. 


References 
See “Tools for 
39-T. 


Teachers,” Se pt. 28 


Issue, p. 


Rolling the Freight (p. 14) 


Digest of the Article 
This is the 


series to De 


first in a transportation 
published at intervals 
During the 
staff 


boat 


school vear 
Scholastic 


covered 12,000 miles by rail 


through the 
write! 
} 


past summer a 
yLLS, 
iid plane. In this article he describes 
of his trip as an example of the 
services in freight handling offered by 
About a_ billion 


handled veal ly > 


part 
American railroads 
tons of freight are more 
than halt of this is mine products. The 
of treight vards and im- 
stock are also 
problem of in- 


modernization 
provements mn rolling 


noted rhe 


creased costs 


rail vxads 
freight rates, and com- 


petition from rival forms of 


| transpor- 


tation is discussed 
Activities 
1. Oral report on the 


road 


Santa Fe R uil- 


idvertisement see pages 6-1 


ichers may write 

Scholastic 

12th St.. New York 3 

copies of “My Trip on the C & O,” 
Bill Green, to supply their pupils 


3. Oral report 


to Transpor- 
\M ivazines 

N. Y., for 
by 
by a student who has 


recent trip by rail 


Scholars and Gentlemen (p. 5) 
Activity 
Have ther t I I ree ( nits 
Im your ! idjoining fowns 
Smithtown High 
o, make them, firs 


that 


, 
liscussion. Then 


suggestions to 


mote good 
Wes, games 
el bration Wl nuit spoil- 
fun. Submit 


Seacloant 


sugges- 
mimne- 


tion 


The Red Dog (p. 17) 
Aim 

I 
they re 


; 
responsibility 


Motivation 

bx ! \ decision 
reached it the end of 
why not? 


this stor hy on 
Topics for Discussion 

Describe Spook. What does the nar- 
rator 


whe n he ° his 


? What event 


mean Savs, 


regality was evident 


Coming Up! 
in future issues 


October 19, 1949 
World Itself? (chal- 
lenging discussion of the food vs. popu- 
lation problem). American History in 
Literature: Ethan Allen, by Stewart 
Holbrook (Commager series). Pro-and- 
Con: Should the President Be Elected 
by Direct Vote of the People? 

Short Story: “A Penny's Worth of 
Character,” by Jesse Stuart 


October 26, 1949 


Special issue on Seandinavia 


‘ 


Can the Feed 


Features on Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark 


Foreign 


based on a summer's tour by 
Affairs Editor Irving D. W 

Swedish Co-Ops; Denmark 
How Labo Man- 
Together Life; 


lalmadge 
ind the ECA 
Work 


Full-page map 


and 
agement School 

Also: Short story, composition article, 
Career Club, Young Voices. 





makes the narrator decide to give 
Spook away? To whom does he give the 
dog? Why? What is the narrator's chief 
concern at this point? While he’s in the 
does he forget Spook? Explain. 
When he 
village what 
dog? The owner of the gurage 
to think that Spook is well off. Why? 
Account for the difference 

of view and the Und 

circumstances does the narrator 
SEE Spook Wain? What is his reacti 
Why do vou think Spook remembe1 
tour ! 
narrator and his wife fi- 
to do about the d ig? De- 
narrator's 
Why IS he 


sion was the right 


service 


and his wite return to the 


+} 


do they learn about the 


seems 


, } 
between Nis 


narrator s 


\ rs’ separation? 
years epara n 


his master after 
What do the 
de¢ ide 


scribe the 


nally 
recurrent night- 


mare unsure that his deci 


] 
think he 


me? Do you 


made a wise choice? 


Activities 
l Have vou 
on the foll wing rete 
wld, National Velvet; John Edmunc 
Under the Tent of the 
rh mas Mann A Man and His 
Alfred Oiuvant, Bob, Son of 
2. Ask your pupils 


pupils I 


Brewton Sky 
Dog 
Battle 


essay ab 
essays 


| 
that keeping 


svstematic t 


training 


ind care 


Where Do We Go from Here? 
(p. 20) 


Aim 


To help your pupils become better 


acquainted with the library. 


Motivation 
Have vou ever gone to the school or 
town librarian and said, “I've got to 
give an oral report tomorrow. Tell me 
everything you know about 
energy’? Or “Where do I find 


uch a book?” 


atomic 
such 


and 


Topics for Discussion 

Does 
brarv have a card catalogue? If so, tel! 
the rest of the what 
about the catalogue svstem 


your school or home-town li 
vou know 
Define the 
terms call number and cross reference 
Give the lavout of your school or local 
librarv: Where are the periodicals lo 
cated? The general books? 
Fiction? Books on special subjects like 


class 


reference 
aviation, home economics? 
Is there a Reader's Guide to Periodical 
Literature or a New York Times Index? 
It so, what are they and how does one 


use them? Tell the class the procedure 


carpentry, 


vou follow in doing librarv research 


Activities 

1. Invite the school or town librarian 
class a talk on 
facilities and how to use them. 
2. Take group of students on a “field 
trip” through the 
Have them report to the rest of 
the class on what thev learned. 

3. Have the 
ing topic tor 
t} 


three Or 


to give vour library 


school or town li- 


brary 


an interest- 
Then 
pupils to look up the 
information in the 


( lass ( hoose 
resear¢ h assign 
four 
nece sary library, 
ind take 


Int 


notes. Organize the results 


, 
ya Chass report 


Fire Prevention Week, Oct. 9-15 


Teachers Write for free 
Fire Prevention Kit, to the 
Fire Protection Association, 60 Battery 
march St.. Boston, Mass. Don’t delay 
The material will be as timely anv time 
| t} now. We do 


i teaching kit in which 
} 


sample 


National 


le Vear as it Is 
7 
ull seeimmg 


ind cartoons have been used so 


etectively in putting over a vital mes 


THIS WEEK’S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 16) 


I. Tariff Walls tariff; 2-re 
nue tariff Trade Act 
Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act 

Il. Germany: A. a-5; b-1; c-3; d-2; ¢ 
B 1: b-1; c-3; d-2; e-1 

Ill. Word Wise Is World 
b-1; c-3; d-2 

IV. The Red Dog 


of a village 


1-protective 


3-Reciprocal 


W ise 


l Spook 2-the owner 
4-four 
7-rainstorm; S8-in the 


3-love 5-valley 


Uarace 
dog; 6-writer valley 
V. Word 


4-hound or dog; 5-ram; 6-duck; 


l-pout; 2-crane; 


Game 


> 
‘ 


crow 


fawn. 


For more Scholastic Teacher see page 21-T 





























This Full-Color Wall Display 
“FAMOUS FESTIVALS OF AMERICA” 


|, Now used in thousands of schools 


gt 
1 gnevnorre 
envict Foe 
goat SoU 
reac ~ 
, 5t¥ 


You can order Greyhound’s latest 
attractive wall display in time for 
this term’s classes! Lithographed in 
full color, and measuring over eight 
feet in length, it depicts famous pag- 
eants and festivals across the nation. 
It can be thumb-tacked to the wall, 
full width, or in sections. With it 
come four lesson topics, describing 
scores of American regional cele- 
brations, their origin, their signifi- 
cance, their educational value. 
Greyhound’s full-color litho- 


graphed wall displays are among 
the most popular and useful teach- 
ing aids ever produced—and nearly 
300,000 of them have been pro- 
vided at the requests of teachers and 
librarians throughout America. 

You'll find these displays and les- 
son topics thoroughly interesting to 
you and your classes... and you'll 
also find Greyhound the best and 
most economical way to reach all of 
these great and gay events. Just 
mail the coupon. 


GREYHOUND 


* ee 


s 


THIS COUPON BRINGS YOU FULL-COLOR DISPLAY 
Mail this coupon today for your FREE copy of the 
latest Greyhound Wall Display ‘Famous Festivals,” 
and 4 lesson topics. (Only one display to a class- 
room, please.) Send coupon to Greyhound Infor- 
mation Center, P. O. Box 815, Chicago 90, Illinois 





Say What 
/ You Please! 


. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

I think it’s a waste of space! I’m 
talking about that article—“Boy dates 
Girl”—and others similar to it. I’ve never 
seen a problem in “Boy dates Girl” 
that pure common sense couldn't solve. 
You open any magazine these days and 
sure enough—there’s a column or page 
devoted to teen-agers’ behavior. 

Aren't teeners human? Do we have 
to be taught how to eat, dress, or 
sleep? Do we have to be treated like 
children learning to walk? I have yet 
to see an article about the problems of 
the middle-aged. Don’t tell me teen- 
agers are the only ones with problems 
in this world. 

I'm writing this in the hope that you 


will join me in a move to abolish arti- | 


cles like “Boy dates Girl.” They have 
been the cause of a lot of ribbing of 
teen-agers on the part of grown-ups. 
I speak not only for myself, but for a 
group of teeners in our school. 

Ines Ayala 

Garden Grove (Calif.) Union H.S. 


Dear Editor: 

In “Say What You Please!” (Sept. 
21), Charles Van Dusen seems to think 
it odd that teen-agers should prefer 
Alan Ladd and June Allyson to Ronald 


Colman and Bette Davis. Maybe Ron- | 
ald and Bette can act but they’re old | 


enough to be grandparents. Naturally, 
teen-agers are going to prefer young 
actors and actresses with whom they 
can identify themselves. 


Paul Sutton 
Washington, 


* o 2 


Dear Editor: 

I agree with Charles Van Dusen on 
the subject of Alan Ladd. All Ladd’s 
got is a dead-pan expression. When 
you've seen one Ladd picture, you've 
seen them all. 

Mary Margaret North 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


(Continued on page 4) 








Leer your see on fo ary 





and youll share admiring glances with 


the wvinniong Jeam, fet af aly Bo 


Garland 
Sweaters 


Beautiful, 
soft-textured sweaters 
in a range of 
lovely colors, 
master-dyed 


by Berna. 


For name of your Garland dealer writet 


Garland Knitting Mills 


Jamaica Plain 30, Boston, Mass. 
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ae art 


Gsterbrook 


Fountain Pens 
let you choose 
the right point 
for the way 
YOU write 


School work, homework, all your 
writing goes along sailing when 
you use an Esterbrook Fountain 
Pen. The reason? Simply this: 
you ‘“‘custom-design’’ your 
Esterbrook to suit you. You 
choose the Renew-Point made to 
match your way of writing 
exactly —and fit it into the 

pen barrel yourself with 

the result that words 
practically flow from 

your fingertips. 


Complete Pen 
$2 and up 


Matching 
Push-Pencil 
$2 and up 


" 


© 


TO SELECT 

OR REPLACE 

- HERE'S ALL 
You DO 





In case of damage you can replace your 
favorite numbered point yoursel/—instantly 


35e and 85ce 


—at any pen counter. 


FOUNTAIN PEN 





Say What You Please! 
(Continued from page 3) 
Dear Editor: 

Your “Are You Worth What It Costs? 
editorial (Sept. 21) was very interesting. 
Dean Congdon’s list gives us some good 
things to think about. However, he 
omitted from his list nwo questions I 
consider most important: “Do I have a 
keen interest in school activities?” and 
‘Can I work with and get along with 
people?” I believe an individual's social 
adjustment should be stressed as much 
as his academic adjustment. 

Dean Robinson 
Sarasota (Fla.) H. S. 


If Dean Congdon had been outlining 
a test for all-around personality and 
achievement, your two excellent ‘ideas 
would certainly go to the top of the 
list. However, his list was confined to 
those skills and habits essential to a 
good academic record.—Ed. 

. oO ° 

Dear Editor: 

We wish to comment on the 
that won Fourth Prize in the 
Division of the 1949 Scholastic 


“Little 


poem 
Humor 
Awards. 


In reference to the poem, 
Brother,” 
Its odor it is necessary to smother. 
Of consistent meter it has a lack 
For rhyme and rhythm it shows no 


knack. 


After reading this poem on your humor 
page, 
It seems poems should be classed by 
their mental age. 
Haven't your judges any eyes? 
They'd probably give this poem a 
prize! 


Pete Elvins, Del Belcher, Jim Martin, 
Howard Wetsmo, Babs Boeger, Ginny 
Hoffmann, Bob Smith, Bob Cranford, 
Gary Girstman, Jack Baum, Diane 
Diener, Buddy Hebeler, Joel Schmidt, 
Diane Cadle, Edna Williamson, Joan 
Bury, Jean Ford, David Moenkhaus, 
Don Thursby, Peter Kirschten, Elaine 
Milton, lrene Komen, Myrna Tanzer, 
Betty Jo Silverstein, June Mattock, 
Bob Compton, Mimi Davis, Ann Rea- 
gan, Paula Wise, and Ruth Gordon 

Clayton (Md.) H. S. 


Editor's Note: Here is the poem that 
nspired the above lament: 


Little Brother 


My little brother is such a 
I really don’t get any rest 
instead of sitting quiet and still 
He thinks up things to give me a chill. 
For instance, just the other day 
He thought of another way 
fo make me turn a shade whiter, 
For into my bed he’d put a spider! 
Would any reader like to try improv- 
“little brother” theme? 
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OUR FRONT COVER: Four hundred fifty-seven 
years ago this week Christopher Columbus stood 
on the shores of the New World, crumbling its 
fertile soil in his hands. On our cover is Fredric 
March enacting this scene in the J. Arthur Rank 
film, Christopher Columbus (see Sept. 28 issue). 
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Scholars and 


Gentlemen 


“Smithtown High School’s football team invaded Jones- 
ville today for their annual gridiron classic in the wake of 
a pre-game celebration that reached near-riot proportions. 

“A hysterical mob of 300 teen-agers stormed into the Alvin 
and Bijou theatres, danced across the stages, and broke 
theatre lights. Roving bands raced through downtown bars, 
smashing furniture and stealing the hats of patrons. Police 
reported that a large rock was thrown through a plate-glass 
window at Jonesville General Hospital. Windows were shat- 
tered in two houses on North Market Street. Several youths 
stripped the upholstery from a car belonging to Martin Orms- 
by, and one girl tore the license plate from a police car. 

“The crowd then took possession of the Van Burke Hotel. 
Some of the youths broke into bedrooms in upper stories and 
yelled ‘Fire.’ Frightened guests huddled on the fire escapes. 
Finally the mob invaded the ballroom, where the Cosmo- 
politan Club was holding its annual banquet, and shouted 
“We want dinner!’ Police Chief Edward McConnaughy, after 
conferring with Mayor Frank J. Hudson, pulled the fire 
alarm. Regular firemen and police, augmented by volunteers, 
poured gallons of water on the screaming youngsters. Police 
arrested three 17-year-old youths as ringleaders of the 
drenched mob, after two of them had slugged a special pa- 
trolman and cursed the firemen. Principal Henry S. Ober- 
mayer of Smithtown High School stated that every student 
involved would be disciplined. “They'll have to take up a 
collection to pay for the property damage,’ he said.” 


XCEPT for fictitious names, this is a verbatim news 
story of one day’s events in one medium-sized 
community during a recent high school football season. 
harmless animal spirits,” some people say. But 

is it. 

What's the score? Are American young people losing 
their manners? Was a certain famous professor right 
when he said that our schools are turning out “well- 
instructed savages”? 

There are times when all human beings, young or 
old, need to blow off a little steam. Football season is 
one of them. It’s an old American tradition that a school 
or college must have that indefinable thing called 
“school spirit” to give it unity and a life of its own. No 
one admires a collection of listless drips, a place that is 
dead on its feet. 

All right, so we want “spirit.” How do we get it? By 
destroying valuable property, terrorizing innocent by- 
standers, and general rowdiness? Is that our idea of 
“school spirit”? 

The majority of high school students at most times 


=) 


ss 


= 
Me, 
= 


[— 





are ladies and gentlemen. That doesn’t mean they have 
to be snobs or killjoys. It means, they are courteous, 
sportsmanlike, thoughtful of the other fellow, know how 
to talk quietly and intelligently, have a sense of humor 
and an ability to enjoy fresh experiences. If some of 
them forget their manners and go berserk occasionally, 
it is time for the majority of responsible students to step 
in and run things. If Smithtown High had had an alert 
student council, it would have organized its pre-game 
celebration and kept it under control. 

When you visit a rival town or school this fall to play 
their team, show them that you are proud to be their 
honored guests. Let’s grow up! 





Sport and Politics Don’t Mix 


A number of years ago the Princeton football team was 
managed by a quiet, studious young man. He never blus- 
tered, never raised his voice, and never sounded off with 
violent pep talks. Bill Stern tells about him in his book, My 
Favorite Sports Stories. . 

After one game he gathered his players together. “Men,” 
he said in his quiet way, “in today’s game, one of you fa- 
vored another player who is a member of the same fraternity. 
This must stop. It will destroy team unity. I will have no 
politics on this team. I hate politics.” 

In the next game, with the score tied and only a few min- 
utes left to play, the Princeton team drove to its opponents’ 
20-yard line. The.stands waited for the Tiger kicking star to 
try for a field goal. But the kicking star was not a member 
of the quarterback’s fraternity. The quarterback ran the ball 
himself. He scored a touchdown to win. 

The Princeton rooters went wild and the quarterback was 
cheered. When the team was back in its dressing room, the 
unobtrusive young manager addressed the quarterback in 
front of the other members of the team. “You're a hero in 
Princeton today,” he said sternly, “but you played politics 
instead of football. Turn in your uniform. There’s no place 
for you on this team.” 

The hero was fired because he had played politics and 
not teamwork. The manager was promoted to a higher kind 
of politics. A day came when he managed the team that won 
the First World War. His name? Woodrow Wilson. 
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Increased world trade in store 


as Congress renews Reciprocal Trade Act 


Tariff Walls Come 
Tumbling Down 


BRITAIN OPENS NEW DRIVE TO 
SELL MORE GOODS IN U. S. 
U. S. EXPORTS STILL EXCEED IM- 
PORTS BY MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
U. S. MANUFACTURERS FEAR 
EFFECT OF COMPETITION OF 
FOREIGN GOODS 
AMERICAN CONSUMER GREETS 
LOWER PRICES ON IMPORTED 
ARTICLES 


These are a few samples of the news- 
paper headlines which we read daily. 
They demonstrate the effects of an 
“embarrassment of riches.” Our bounti- 
ful United States, for a number of 
years, has been selling more goods 
abroad than it has been buying from 
other nations. Many nations are finding 
it impossible to let this continue. Their 


exports are not earning enough dollars 
to pay for their imports from the U. S. 

Now Congress” and the President 
have taken another step to encourage 
foreign nations to sell more of their 
products in the U. S. On September 26 
Mr. Truman signed the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1949. Through this law the President 
may work out international agreements 
to make it easier for the U. S. and 
other nations to sell goods to each 
other. 


Let’s look first a 


t what world trade 


Chart by Graphics Institute 


HOW A RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENT IS MADE 











1 After preliminary study by ex- 
perts, State Department recom- 
mends to the President thet we 
try te negotiate a reciprocal- 
trade-ogreement with rund x. 


2 If President approves, a list of 
items that each country wants 
concessions (reductions of tar- 
iffs) on is drawn up for study 
and discussion. 
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@ At the some time Government 
economic experts study condi- 
tions of U. S$. industries to see 
what toriff cuts con sofely be 
mode by U. $. and Country X. 


§ All information from experts and 
public hearings is reviewed and 
@ master list of concessions to be 


mode and asked is drawn up. 


6 After approval of this list by 
President negotiations begin. By 
low U. S. toriffs cannot be cut 
more than 50 per cent below 
level of Janvary 1, 














g A clouse in agreement allows 
U. S. and Country X, after dis- 
cussion, to withdraw or change 
any concession if there is severe 
injury to domestic producers. 








means to the United States, quite apart 
from what it means to the rest of the 
world in the present crisis. 

The United States is justly proud of 
its great resources, its giant industries, 
and its technical “know-how.” Millions 
of autos spin out from Detroit factories 
across thousands of miles of highways 
and byways in the 48 states. Texas 
steers are fed on Iowa corn and eaten 
in a small town in New Hampshire. 
The same New Hampshire town may 
manufacture shoes which are worn to 
school by Texas and Iowa youngsters. 
So it goes ... . yet we, as a nation, are 
by no means self-sufficient. 

Let’s take those Detroit automobiles. 
In order to make an “American” auto- 
mobile, we have to go outside the bor- 
ders of our country and import 300 
different materials from 56 countries! 

A Texas rancher can pick up his tele- 
phone and talk to his distant cousin, 
the shoe manufacturer in New Hamp- 
shire. That’s America for you! But no 
fewer than 18 of the 37 most essential 
items used in making a telephone must 
be imported from other lands. 

As a final example, the families of 
the Texas rancher, the Iowa corn farm- 
er, and the New Hampshire shoe man- 
ufacturer are each “~~ ly to have coffee, 
tea, or cocoa on the table at breakfast 
time. Sugar to posh these drinks 
and bananas to top Junior’s cereal are 
also common on the “American” break- 
fast table. Yet the —. comes from 
Brazil, the tea from the Far East, the 
cocoa from Africa, vy sugar from 
Cuba, the bananas from Central Amer- 
ica! 

Reason number one why world trade 
is important to us is this: Even our 
great American resources do not supply 
all the goods needed for our modern 
way of life. 

There’s a second reason: American 
agriculture and industry do not and 
often cannot sell all of their products 
within the U. S. 

We rarely consume all the wheat 
which grows in the broad fields of the 
West and Middle West. Every home 
in America has gadgets or tools made 
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“Duties” are the taxes which importers must pay under our tariff regulations. 
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ot iron and steel. And yet one fifth of 
the products of our iron and steel in- 
dustry is exported. In effect, one in 
every five workers in the iron and steel 
industry earns his wages: from what 
other countries buy from the U. S. 

About seven to ten per cent of our 
total national production is exported. 
For many products, such as cotton or 
tobacco, this percentage is much high- 
er. Our exports can spell the difference 
between prosperity and depression. 

If the United States finds it neces- 
sary to use goods from outside its bor- 
ders, think what a nation like tiny Bel- 
gium or undeveloped Burma _ needs! 
Britain, as we have seen.n a previous 
article (in the Sept. 28 issue), must im- 
port four fifths of her bread and half 
of her meat. Most of the tractors that 
plow the fields of France or Iran or 
Denmark are American-made. Burmese 
rice feeds Malaya, India, and China. 


The Tale of the Tariff 


Countries must exports goods to earn 
money to pay for these imports. And 
today many nations must not only ex- 
port goods, but they must export them 
to the United States. Let’s use Britain 
as an example again. She exports just 
about as much as she imports with 
other nations of the world. But it is the 
U. S. which supplies much of her 
needed food and materials. And Britain 
now imports far us than 
she exports to us. 

An important part of the world trade 
picture is the U. S. tariff policy. Tariffs 
are taxes (or collected on 
goods imported into the United States. 
They may serve (a) to provide money 
for Government revenue 
tariff); or (b) to provide protection for 
American manufacturers by keeping 
out foreign goods (a protective tariff), 

Revenue tariffs are set at low rates. 
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This encourages a large volume of for- 
eign goods, Protective tariffs are high. 
This sometimes discourages foreign ex- 
porters from trying to sell goods to 
the U, S. at all. Suppose a French radio 
is meant to sell for $50 at home. To 
get it into the U. S. the French ex- 
porter might have to pay a $40 tariff. 
Few American customers would buy 
the radio for $90. Thus French radios 
would be kept out, protecting the 
American market for U. S. manufac- 
turers. 

From 1791 to 1815 our young Ameri- 
can republic produced mainly agricul- 
tural products and other raw materials. 
Foreign goods were welcome. Tariffs 
were low to provide sorely needed 
funds for the new government. 

The War of 1812-14 with Britain 
caused a rapid growth of American 
industry. We had to supply military 
and civilian goods which could not be 
imported. This helped create “infant” 
U. S. industries. Begianing in 1816 the 
U. S. adopted rising tariffs to protect 
these new industries from foreign com- 
petition. 

For more than a century, with a few 
exceptions, the U. S. continued to erect 
and maintain high tariff barriers. The 
most important of these exceptions was 
the Underwood Tariff Act of 1913, 
which dropped tariffs considerably. The 
climax came in 1930, with the passage 
of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, highest 
in our history. 

In the early 1930s a severe business 
depression held the world in its grip. 
Nations sought jobs for their own 
workers, and they, too, erected high 
tariff barriers. 

U. S. world trade policy changed 
abruptly in 1934, with the passage of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 
The U. S. decided that trade must ex- 
pand if prosperity was to return. 
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The chart on the facing page ex- 
plains how our recipfocal trade pro- 
gram works. The U. S. says to another 
nation, “You lower some of your tariffs 
on goods we export, and we will lower 
some of our tariffs on.goods you export. 
In this way we will both benefit.” 

Through the past 15 years Congress 
has regularly renewed the President's 
authority to work out these agreements. 
The latest nod of approval from Con- 
gress came last month, when the pro- 
gram was extended until June 12, 1951. 

Each of these agreements includes a 
“most-favored-nation” clause. Suppose, 
for example, that we agree with Den- 
mark to lower tariffs on her cheese. 
Suppose, further, that we already have 
reciprocal trade agreements with Aus- 
tralia and Switzerland. Under the “most- 
favored-nation” clause we automatically 
extend our tariff reductions on cheese to 
Australia and Switzerland. Later on, any 
new reductions we work out with other 
nations must apply also to Denmark and 
any other nation with which we have a 
reciprocal trade agreement. 

Since the war the United States has 
taken a leading role in promoting stil] 
broader trade among nations. The U. S. 
joined with 22 other nations in 1947 
to sign the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade (GATT) in Geneva, 
Switzerland. Through GATT the 23 
nations agreed to lower tariffs and im- 
port restrictions on more than 45,000 
separate items—about two thirds of the 
trade between the countries. 

Altogether, through reciprocal trade 
agreements and GATT, the U. S. has 
cut its tariffs almost in half since 1930. 


Can Foreign Goods Hurt Us? 

This year the 23 GATT nations were 
joined by 10 others to work out a “sec- 
ond round” of tariff reductions. These 
sessions at Annecy, France, ended in 
August. Now that Congress has ex- 
tended the Reciprocal Trade Act, these 
new agreements will soon take effect. 

GATT is a part of the International 
Trade Organization, a proposed U. N. 
specialized agency (see KEY isstie, Oct. 
5, 1949, page 24). The charter of the 
ITO was prepared by 54 nations in 
Havana in 1948. However, the ITO it- 
self will not come into operation until 
enough nations have signed its charter. 

Not all Americans agree that lower- 
ing tariffs to encourage the import of 
foreign goods is desirable. Many manu- 
facturers complain that these goods are 
made by nations where workers’ wages 
are lower than in the U. S. In some 
cases governments provide money to 
meet some of the production costs. It is 
unfair to American industry and labor, 
some people believe, to allow these 
goods to undersell American products. 


(Concluded on page 13) 








LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


THE CLIMAX. With October 
came the end of uneasy truce be- 
tween steel unions and com- 
panies. 
Here is the picture as the strike between 
the United Steelworkers of America 
(CIO) and 37 large and small steel com- 
panies entered its second week: 

In the steel industry, 500,000 workers 
went on strike October 1. Shortly after 
the strike began its effect was felt in 
other industries. Railroads which carry 
coal and iron and factories which use 
steel began to lay off some workers for 
lack of work. 

In the auto and rubber industries, 
other CIO unions reached terms with 
companies to prevent or end work stop- 
pages. 

In the coal industry, 380,000 miners 
of the United Mine Workers were still 
on strike. One hundred thousand other 
UMW miners, mostly in hard-coal 
areas, returned to work September 30. 

What's Behind It: STEEL: We must 
first recall the recommendations made 
by President Truman’s fact-finding 
board, set up in an attempt to bring the 
Steelworkers and the steel corporations 
to agreement (See Sept. 28 issue). 

The board recommended that the 
union’s demand for a fourth-round wage 
increase be denied. But it did recom- 
mend that the companies provide for 
health, hospitalization, and other 
“social” insurance and for $100-a-month 
pensions for workers when they reach 
65 years of age. The board suggested 
that the steel companies contribute 10 
cents an hour per worker for these. 

The “truce” period between union 
and management was extended for 
further discussion. Just before the final 
deadline United States Steel Corporation 
offered to meet the board’s recom- 
mendations. They would contribute 10 
cents per work-hour IF the workers 
would also contribute some _ small 
amount. 

This “IF” proved to be the sticking 
point. The union refused to agree to 
worker contributions. 

Briefly the argument went like this: 

Union: “The fact-finding board 
recommended that the companies bear 
the full cost of insurance and pensions. 
Any contribution made from the work- 
ers, without a pay increase, would ac- 
tually be a pay cut. Steel executives 
already are eligible for pensions paid 
for by the companies. We insist this be 
extended to workers.” 

Companies: “We will meet the fact- 
finding board’s 10-cent figure, but we 
feel, as a matter of principle, that work- 
ers should make some contribution to 
their pensions and insurance. Already 
workers contribute to insurance plans, 
and our present proposal would cost 
workers less than they pay now. On 
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pensions we want to work out a joint 
plan, to begin next April 30.” 

By last week, however, seven smaller 
steel companies had agreed to the “Steel- 
workers” demands, and strikes with 
these companies were forestalled. 

OTHER INDUSTRIES: Despite the 
steel strike, at least one other important 
labor dispute was settled on the basis of 
the steel fact-finding board’s recom- 
mendations. At the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, the United Auto Workers (CIO) 
won a pension plan financed entirely by 
the company. The agreement follows 
the pattern set by the steel fact-finding 
board. The UAW has now turned to 
other companies for a similar settlement. 

A five-week strike by 17,500 United 
Rubber Workers against the B. F. Good- 
rich Company ended September 30. In 
this case, however, the union lost its 
fight for a company-financed pension 
plan. The present plan, financed joint- 
ly by the company and by voluntary 
employee contributions, continues. 

COAL: John L. Lewis kept 380,000 
United Mine Workers out of the soft- 
coal mines. They left the pits on Sep- 
tember 19, because their already-estab- 
lished pension fund, now drained al- 
most dry, had stopped payments. The 
UMW contract expired June 30. Al- 
though miners continued to work on a 
three-day week, some mine operators 
suspended their payments to the pen- 
sion fund. 

Over the past year operators have 
been paying 20 cents to the pension 
fund for every ton of coal mined. Lewis 
apparently hopes to have this increased 
to at least 30 cents a ton. : 


THE FAR EAST 


TWO CHINAS. The Chinese are 
now one people with two sepa- 
rate governments. 
The Communists, who control more 
than one third of China’s territory and 
about half of her total population, pro- 
claimed a new Chinese “People’s Re- 
public.” 

Meanwhile, the Nationalist govern- 
ment, which controls the rest of the 
country, shows no intention of sur- 
rendering its authority to the Reds. 

The long-awaited proclamation of 
the Communist People’s Republic was 
made on October 1, in Peiping, the 
ancient capital of China. As expected, 
Mao Tze-tung, Chinese Communist 
chieftain, was “chairman” of the gov- 
ernment. The No. 2 Communist, Chou 
En-lai, becomes premier and foreign 
minister. 

The people of China have never been 
given the opportunity to vote on which 
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Herblock in the Washington Post 
The Atom Bomb at the U. N.: 
“Or shall | do the talking?” 
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of the two types of government they 
prefer, For twenty years China has been 
torn by civil strife because of this very 
issue (see Sept. 21 article). And the 
likelihood for peace and unity seem 
more remote now than ever. 

Russia promptly recognized the Com- 
munist regime in China and ended her 
relations with the Nationalist govern- 
ment. The Soviet satellite states in 
Eastern Europe followed suit. 

The U.S. State Department, on the 
other hand, made it clear that it con- 
tinues to recognize the Nationalist gov- 
ernment as the only legal government 
in China. It further declared that the 
United States would not recognize the 
Communist regime without first con- 
sulting Congress. 

What's Behind It: There is an impor- 
tant United Nations “angle” to this de- 
velopment. Nationalist China is one of 
the Big Five permanent members of the 
Security Council. As such, she has the 
power of veto. 

It is believed that Russia may de- 
mand that representatives of the Com- 
munist regime replace the present dele- 
gates from Nationalist China, This is 
certain to provoke a bitter debate in the 
U.N. 

The Chinese Nationalist delegate to 
the U. N. General Assembly has already 
entered a complaint against Russia ac- 
cusing her of (a) threatening China’s 
independence by aiding the Commu- 
nists; and (b) violating the treaty of 
friendship signed by the two countries 
in 1945. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


HOW MANY VETS? Every 
eighth person in the U. S. is a war 
veteran. Every tenth person is a 
veteran of World War II. 
These facts were revealed by a Veterans 
Administration estimate of the number 
of living war veterans 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Cali- 
fornia each have more than a million 
World War II vets. There are 115,000 
U.S. World War II vets living in U.S. 
territories and (mostly in 
Puerto Rico). 

The figures show that there are 18,- 
976,000 living veterans of U.S. wars. 
More than 15.000.000 of these were in 
World War IL. 
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COURT. The Great 
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A & PIN 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company 


(better known as A&P grocery 
stores) is faced with court action 
by the Federal Government. 
The Anti-Trust Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice claims that the A&P 
organization should be broken up into 
smaller, independent units 
In 1946 the Government brought a 
suit against A& P, charging the com- 
pany with trying to monopolize the food 
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YO-HO-HO! Tales of Spanish galleons in the 


days of pirates come to life. Arthur McKee, 
left, of Homestead, Florida, displays hand- 
fuls of gold doubloons and heavy chunks of 
silver, recovered from the remains of a sunken 
Spanish ship in a coral bed of Key Largo, 
Florida. McKee discovered the galleon while 
pursuing his hobby of underwater photogra- 
phy. The ship is probably 300 years old. 


industry of the nation. After appealing 
the case A& P was found guilty earlier 
this year by a Circuit Court of Appeals. 
A&P had to pay a fine of $175,000. 

The present case is a civil suit. That 
is, the Government is not accusing A & P 
of crime. But it wants A & P broken up 
to prevent possible violation of our Fed- 
eral laws. These laws, beginning with 
the 1890 Sherman Anti-Trust Act, for- 
bid certain practices “in restraint of 
trade” by corporations. 

The Government wants the Federal 
Courts to direct A&P to separate its 
stores into seven separate retail chains; 
to abolish its subsidiary company which 
purchases and sells foods; and to separ- 
ate its manufacturing and processing of 
food (such as coffee, Ann Page products, 
etc.) from its brving and selling of 
food. 

The A&P, according to Government 
figures, owns 6,000 retail stores in 40 
states and the District of Columbia. It 
accounted for 6.4 per cent of retail food 
business in the U.S. in 1947. 

In recent weeks A & P has placed full- 
page advertisements in the nation’s 
newspapers explaining its side of the 
case. When the suit was opened on Sep- 
tember 15 the A&P said: 

“If the anti-trust lawyers succeed in 
destroying the A&P, the way will be 
cleared for the destruction of every 
other efficient large-scale distributor. 
There is nothing even approaching 
monopoly here; for as every housewife 
knows, the retail grocery business is the 
most cmpetitive in:the country and we 
do only a small part of it. 
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TIC-TOK-TIC-TOK! English chemist John Now- 
lan has developed this clock-to-end-all-clocks. 
its varied hands and faces tell the time, day, 
date, month, year, and season; sunset, sunrise, 
moonrise, moonset; state of the tides; the 
time anywhere in the world; names of stars 
visible overhead; the date of the next eclipse 
of the moon—and still Mr. Nowlan thinks 
there are other indicators he will add! 


Combine Photos 


“Nor was there ever any charge that 
we raised prices; for the whole basis of 
this attack is the fact that we sold food 
too cheap.” 

(In an early issue we will have a major 
article on the anti-trust actions of the 
Government against the A&P, the du 
Pont Company, and others, presenting 
all sides of the question. ) 

eee 

“GATEWAY CENTER.” Pitts- 

burgh’s famous “golden triangle” 

is getting a face-lifting. 
Steelmaking, coal mining, manufactur- 
ing, and banking families and com- 
panies have made fortunes in industrial 
Pittsburgh. 

Many of these rich business enter- 
prises have offices in downtown Pitts- 
burgh, between the Allegheny and 
Monongahela Rivers at the point where 
they merge to form the Ohio River. 

This triangular area is highly-valued 
land, and is known as the “golden tri- 
angle.” 

Parts of the “triangle” contain run- 
down property. Twenty-three acres of 
this blighted land will be turned into a 
park with room for nine skyscrapers. 

The Equitable Life Assurance Com 
pany of New York has agreed to finance 
the first part of the project—a $50,000,- 
000 program for constructing three sky- 
scrapers by 1952. Nine major industrial 
firms are already seeking space in the 
buildings which are planned 

The development, which Pittsburgh- 
ers expect will out-do Rockefeller Cen- 
ter in New York, will be called Gate- 
way Center. In pioneer days Pittsburgh 
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was a “gateway to the west,” where 
many settlers began journeys by boat 
or wagon down the Ohio Valley. 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


MAP & ERP. Congress took final 
action on two measures to carry 
out our foreign policy. 
The first dealt with the military as- 
sistance program (MAP) which the 
House and Senate had previously ap- 
proved in differing versions. 

A compromise was worked out and 
approved by both houses on Septem- 
ber 28. It authorizes ‘$1,314,010,000 
to supply arms and technical assistance 
to Western European nations, Korea, 
Iran, the Philippines, and the “general 
area” of China. This sum is slightly less 
than that asked by President Truman. 

Congress also provided the funds to 
continue the European Recovery Pro- 
gram. House and Senate agreed that 
the sum should be $3,628,380,000 for 
the year beginning July 1, 1949. Presi- 
dent Truman had requested about four 
billion dollars. Congress, in effect, cut 
ERP funds about 10 per cent. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


LABOR PARTY HOLDS FIRM. 
The devalued pound (see last 
week's issue) is to stay devalued. 
And the British Labor govern- 
ment is to stay in power until 
regular Parliamentary elections 
are called. 

Both issues were tied in one package 

and voted on by the House of Commons. 

The voting came after three days of 
debate on the devaluation of the pound. 
A special séssion of Commons had been 
called for that purpose. The debate, 
however, turned into a general discus- 
sion of the Labor government's policies. 

Winston Churchill, former prime min- 
ister and leader of the opposition Con- 
party, called for a vote of 
“censure.” (This amounts to a vote of 
no confidence in the government. ) 

The motion was defeated 350 to 212. 
The voting was along Labor-Conserva- 
tive lines and merely reflected the rela- 
strengths in the House of 
This was followed by a mo- 


servative 


tive party 
Commons 
tion from the labor members for a vote 
of confidence 

The second vote won by the 
Labor government 342 to 5. Both the 
Conservatives and Liberals did not vote. 

Earlier, a government motion for ap- 
proval of devaluation was defeated in 
the House of Lords by 93 votes to 24. 

Under British constitutional law, if a 
government loses on a vote of confidence 
in Commons, it must resign and call for 


was 


a new national election. This is not true 
though in the case of the House of 
Lords. There the government need not 
have majority support. In recent times, 
the House of Lords has been stripped 
of most powers. 

The Labor government's five-year 
term of office expires on July 26, 1950. 
A new general election must be held by 
that date any way. 

Meanwhile, Sir Staftord Cripps, Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, announced two 
additional measures to keep prices from 
rising: (1) there are to be no wage 
boosts for labor; and (2) taxes on busi- 
ness profits are to be stepped up, to 
absorb some of the increased profits 
manufacturers will get from additional 
exports to the U.S. 


EUROPE 


TITO VS. STALIN (CONT'D). 
Marshal Tito is the black sheep 
in the red fold. This was under- 
scored again recently by the Mos- 
cow “shepherd” Generalissimo 
Stalin. 
The Soviet dictator ordered the scrap- 
ping of Russia’s treaty of friendship 
with Yugoslavia which was to have 
run until 1965. 

The treaty, solemnly signed in 1945, 
bound the two countries to “participate 
in a spirit of sincere collaboration in all 
international actions to insure the peace 
and security of the nations.” 

The reason given by Moscow was 
that the Yugoslav government “has for 
a long time been carrying on hostile 
activity against the Soviet Union.” One 
by one, the other “good” sheep in the 
red flock—Poland, Hungary, Rumania, 
Czechoslovakia — obediently broke off 
their “friendship” pacts with the “bad” 
Tito. 

Last week the Yugoslav dictator de- 
clared in a speech that Russia is threat- 
ening his country with war. But he 
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Do your part at home and elsewhere. 


warned that the Yugoslav army is pre- 
pared to fight to the last breath against 
any attack. 

Echoes of the Stalin-Tito feud were 
heard in the chamber of the U. N. Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York. There have 
been several exchanges of charges and 
countercharges between the Soviet and 
Yugoslav delegates. 

It is also apparent that Yugoslav in- 
tends to run against Moscow-backed 
Czechoslovakia in the elections for a 
seat on the U. N. Security Council. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


LIVING WITH THE ATOM. 
The Russians apparently know 
how to make an atomic bomb. 
(See news pages Oct. 5 issue) 
What do we do now? 
One answer to that vital question has 
come from Bernard M. Baruch, “elder 
statesman of the atom,” advocate of 
rigid world control of atomic energy. 
Mr. Baruch’s proposals: 

1. We should keep on striving for 
“safe and sure” international control of 
atomic energy. 

2. In the meantime, we should keep 
on developing atomic weapons as fast 
as we can. We still have a headstart in 
atomic warfare methods. 

3. We should take a new look at our 
foreign policy. Now that the atom 
“secret” is out, are we moving fast 
enough in our plans for peace and se- 
curity (such as arming Western Eu- 
rope) ? 

4. We should get ready, for imme- 
diate use in case of war emergency, a 
plan to mobilize all our resources. Such 
a plan, Mr. Baruch said, should include 
such matters as rationing, price con- 
trol, and defense measures for our.cities. 
We should ready this plan for prompt 
use. 


Quick 
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Fill in the correct answers in the 
spaces below without looking back at 
the news stories. Then, when your 
teacher tells you to, go back over the 
stories to check your answers. 
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1. In what city will 
the gateway center be located? 

a. 2. With what country 
has Russia and her satellite states just 
broken off treaties of friendship? 

_ 3. About how many 
retail stores does the A & P own? 

4. One out of how 
many people in the U.S. is a war vet- 
eran? 

5. What political party 
controls the new Chinese “People’s Re- 
public? 
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Bonn, birthplace of Beethoven, is new German capital. Leff, new German parliament building. Right, typical market scene. 


Germany ...Can Democracy Win? 


ERMANY is now on parole. Wheth- 
er she is to be set free completely 
depends upon the future good be- 

havior of her people. 

To be sure, her “police record” is not 
one to inspire too much trust. But she 
is being given another chance to go 
straight, to rejoin the family of peace- 
ibiding nations.*That was the decision 
of the “parole board’”—the United 
States, Britain, and France. 

Germany 
Germany- 


Western 


now has everything necessary 


more correctly, 
for independence and self-government. 
She has a president (Theodor Heuss) 
and a prime minister or chancellor 
(Konrad Adenauer). She has a capital 
the city of Bonn), a national flag 
black, red, and gold), a democratic 
constitution, a parliament elected by the 
people, and an operating government. 

On September 21 Allied military gov- 
ernment end in Western 
Germany. The British 
French High formally 
transferred authority over internal Ger- 
affairs to Chancellor 
government 

This new-old state is called the “Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany.” Actually, it 
is only part of Germany, the 11 West 
J. S., British, and 
French zones. The rest is under Russian 
occupation. But two thirds of a loaf, 
the Germans console themselves, is bet- 
ter than no loaf at all. 

How big is the newest Reich? In land 
it covers roughly 95,000 square miles 
(a third of which is farmland) (see map 
next page). In population it holds 46,- 


came to an 
American, and 
Commissioners 


man Adenauer’s 


German states in the | 


000,000 Germans. This is about two 
thirds the area and population of all of 
Germany, including the Russian zone. 

Western Germany’s population is 
larger than that of France, but her area 
is less than half of France. By religion 
the people of Western Germany are al- 
most equally divided between Protes- 
tants and Catholics. 

This region, before the war, produced 
86 per cent of Germany’s steel, 80 per 
gent of its coal, 61 per cent of all indus- 
trial products, and 45 per cent of the 
home-grown food. It includes the Ruhr, 
the “workshop of Europe,” which is now 
run by a seven-nation board (the Inter- 
national Ruhr Authority). 

Western Germany is a powerful coun- 
try economically. Its population includes 
large numbers of some of the best crafts- 
men and mechanics in Europe. Indus- 
trial recovery has been rapid. Produc- 
tion has risen 50 per cent since 1948 
at about 85 per cent of 
pre-war levels 

The Allies have 
shipped some German factory equip- 
ment to countries which had been dev- 


and is now 


dismantled and 


astated by the Nazis. Thesé are “repara- 
tions in kind” to nations damaged by 
German invaders during the war. De- 
spite this Western Germany is already 
outproducing France and may soon out- 
produce Britain. 

As one of the 17 Marshall Plan coun- 
tries, Western Germany this year has 
received $509,800,000 in U. S. aid. 

But these are the assets. Let’s look at 
the liabilities. The overall picture is not 
that rosy. For one thing’ there is an 


acute food shortage. The reason is sim- 
ple enough. Western Germany, with 
two thirds of the German population, 
has only one third of pre-war Germany's 
farm land. Germany’s granary is in the 
Soviet-occupied zone. Shipments from 
there to Western Germany are sharply 
limited. Though the standard of living 
has improved in the past year, it is still 
considerably below the pre-war level. 

Unemployment is on the increase. Ev- 
ery tenth worker is jobless. While wages 
have gone up during this vear 11 per 
cent, food prices rose 36 per cent. An- 
other major problem in Western Ger- 
many is housing. More than 5,000,000 
new homes are needed to get back to 
the amount of housing available before 
the war. 

The Federal Republic of Germany is 
a kind of by-product of the dispute be- 
Russia and the Western Allies. 
It grew out of the failure of the Big 
Four powers to agree on a final peace 
settlement with the Reich. After many 
fruitless conferences with Russia, the 
United States, Britain, and France de- 
cided to set up a federal government in 
the Western occupation zones of Ger- 


tween 


many. 

Accordingly, a constituent assembly 
met in Bonn to draft a constitution for 
the West German state. After eight 
months of work the German delegates 
produced a 13,000-word charter for a 
federal republic. 

The resulting constitution borrows 
extensively from both the U. S. and 
British systems of government. But it 
also contains safeguards against the rise 
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Under Bismarck, the “Iron Chancellor,” 
Garman states were brought together. 


of another German dictator, and it out- 
laws preparations for aggressive war. 

Aggressive war is banned in these 
words: “Activities tending to disturb 

. the peaceful relation between na- 
tions, and especially preparing for ag- 
gressive war, shall be unconstitutional. 
They shall be made subject to punish- 
ment.” 

Both the preamble and the final arti- 
cle of the constitution stress that the 
German goal is to reunite the Eastern 
zone now occupied by the Russians with 
the rest of the nation. 

The first 19 articles spell out basic 
rights of the individual. Thev offer the 
Germans the greatest degree of democ- 
racy they have ever had. There is to be 
no discrimination in the enjoyment of 
these rights because of “sex, descent, 
race, language, homeland and origin, 
faith, or religious and political opin- 
1ONnS. 

In general, the constitution provides 
for a federal form of government, with 
the powers divided between the federal 
parliament and the legislative bodies of 
the German laender (the 11 states). 

The parliament consists of two cham- 
a) a lower house, the Bundestag, 
elected by the people every four vears; 
the Bundesrat, 
whose members are elected by the state 


legislatures. 


bers 


and (b) an upper house 


The federal government is headed by 
" president. He is to be elected every 
a federal convention con- 
sisting of the Bundestag and an equal 


five vears by 


number of delegates named by the state 
legislatures. He has little 


his duties are largely ceremonial. 


power, ind 


Real executive power, under the con- 


stitution, rests with the 
the German prime 
He is named by the president with the 
the Bundestag. As in the 


F 1 } 
svstem the chancellor 


chancellor as 
minister is called). 
approval of 
British 
cabinet can remain in office only so long 


and his 


as they have the support of a majority 
in the Bundestag 


An unusual feature in the constitu- 


After World War ! Poland regained inde- 
pendence with “corridor” to the sea. 


tion is that it permits the government to 
transfer some of its powers to “interna- 
tional institutions” such as the United 
Nations or a possible United States of 
Europe. 

This Bonn Constitution was approved 
by the American, British, and French 
Military Governors. It came into effect 
on May 23. 

The U. S., Britain, and France retain 
some control over Germany. Under the 
Occupation Statue which was put into 
force last month, the German govern- 
ment was granted “full legislative, exec- 
utive and judicial powers.” But these 
powers do not extend to foreign affairs, 
disarmament, scientific and 
civil aviation. 

Moreover, the three Western High 
Commissioners retain the right to veto 
any action of the German government, 
if it should become necessary for mili- 
tary reasons. The Commissioners also 
retain the authority to supervise the 
press and radio to make sure that Nazi 
propaganda does not sneak back. 

Technically, Germany remains an 
“enemy” until the day when the West- 
ern democracies and Russia sign a for- 
mal peace treaty with her. 


research, 


Conservative Leadership 


An election was held in Western Ger- 
many on August 14 for the 402 deputies 
of the Bundestag. This was the first free 
election in Germany in 16 years. More 
than 23,000,000 people, 80 per cent of 
ill the eligible voters, went to the polls. 

When the ballots were counted, it re- 
vealed a Germany that was anti-Com- 
munist and predominantly conservative. 
The party that received the most votes 
was the Christian Democratic Union. It 
is a right-of-center, conservative group, 
with strong Catholic support, that favors 
free enterprise. It won 139 seats. 

Next came the Social Democrats who 
won 131 seats. The right-wing parties, 
the Free Democrats and the German 
party, won respectively 52 and 17 seats. 
The Communists won 15 seats. The rest 


Hitler's Germany, just before World War 
il, had absorbed Austria, Czechoslovakia. 


of the seats went to the extreme right- 
ist, ultra-nationalist groups. 

On September 7 the parliament of the 
new government opened its first session 
in Bonn. A few days later Theodor 
Heuss, 67, member of the Free Demo- 
cratic party, was chosen first president 
of the Federal Republic of Germany. 

As expected, the new president named 
Konrad Adenauer, 73, leader of the 
Christian Democratic Union, as chan- 
cellor. His political strength is shaky. 
The parliament approved his appoint- 
ment by a bare majority of one vote! 

On September 20 Adenauer an- 
nounced the formation of a 13-member 
cabinet. It is a right-wing coalition of 
the Christian Democratic Union, the 
Free Democratic party, and the German 
party. 

The policy of the cabinet, it was an- 
nounced, is one of economic free enter- 
prise and political unity with Western 
Europe. (The Social Democrats, Ade- 
nauer’s strongest opponents, favor a so- 
cialist economic system.) 

That’s Germany—present tense. But 
to understand today’s Germany, to see 
her in the light of history, we must re- 
call Germany’s yesterdays. 

Here, in a few paragraphs, is Ger- 
many—past tense. The real architect of 
modern Germany was Count Otto von 
Bismarck. A_ brilliant but aggressive 
statesman, he became chancellor under 
King William I of Prussia (northeast 
Germany) in 1861. It Bismarck 
with his “blood and iron” policies who 
defeated Austria in the Seven Weeks’ 
War in 1866 and brought about the for- 
mation of the Prussian-dominated North 
1S67. 

Three years later the Germans won 
victory France in the 
Franco-Prussian War. France was com- 
pelled to pay a billion dollars to Ger- 
many and to give Germany the prov- 
inces of Alsace and Lorraine. Bismarck 
forcibly unified the German states un- 
der a central government. The new 
German Empire was proclaimed at the 
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Today's Germany: Western Republic, So- 
viet zone, and part occupied by Poland. 





Palace of Versailles, with the King of 
Prussia assuming the title of Kaiser 
(Emperor). 

The Bismarck era lasted for more 
than 20 years and saw Germany grow 
militarily and industrially. In 1888 the 
last of the German Kaisers, William II, 
ascended the throne. Unwilling to share 
his ruie with anyone, he abruptly dis- 
missed aging Chancellor Bismarck and 
embarked on an aggressive foreign pol- 
icy. This aroused the fears of France, 
Britain, and Russia and led them to 
form a defensive alliance called the 
Triple Entente. 

In 1914 World War I broke out, and 
before it ended in 1918 most of Europe 
and the United States were drawn in. 
The only allies Germany had were Aus- 
tria, Turkey, and Bulgaria. Exhausted, 
these Central Powers asked for an ar- 
mistice which was granted on Novem- 
ber 11, 1918. 


Short-Lived Democracy 


The German Empire came to an end, 
and the Kaiser fled to the Netherlands. 
A republic was proclaimed (known as 
the “Weimar Republic”), and a consti- 
tution was adopted which guaranteed 
fundamental freedoms. A socialist, Fried- 
rich Ebert, was elected president, and 
a government was formed composed of 
socialists and members of the Catholic 
Center party. There was every hope 
that this new Germany, unlike the old, 
would be a peace-loving democracy. 

But that was not to be. During the 
late 1920s the world economic depres- 
sion hit Germany hard. Factories 
shut down. The banking system fell 
ipart. The people were hungry and des- 
perate. And hungry and desperate peo- 


very 


ple are clay in the hands of demagogues. 
The Nazi party, under Adolf Hitler, rose 
to power. 

The Nazis blamed Germany’s trou- 
bles on the Jews. They promised food 
for the hungry, jobs for the jobless, big- 
ger profits for businessmen. The Ger- 
mans swallowed the bait. By 1932 the 


Nazis had won 230 of the 643 seats in 
the old Reichstag (parliament). 

In January, 1933, President Hinden- 
burg appointed Hitler as chancellor. 
Within a few weeks the Nazis seized 
complete control of Germany. They 
abolished all political parties, sent all 
opponents to concentration camps, and 
persecuted Jews, Catholics, liberals. A 
wave of savage terror swept the coun- 
try. 

Then with the German people, will- 
ingly or unwillingly, in his power Hitler 
launched his campaign to conquer the 
world. In March, 1938, he annexed Aus- 
tria. In March, 1939, he seized all of 
Czechoslovakia. On September 1, 1939, 
his troops invaded Poland. Two days 
later, Britain and France declared war 
on Nazi Germany. 

The rest we know — the blood- 
drenched story of World War II and 
Germany’s criminal part in it. 

It is against this background that one 
must view the new Germany. Until her 
people have given convincing proof that 
they have learned the lesson of history 
and have truly become peace-loving and 
democratic, Germany will remain “on 
parole.” 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. Should the Western Allies have 
continued military rule of Western Ger- 
many instead of permitting a Federal 
Republic to take over? Defend your an- 
swer. 

2. Would you favor inviting Ger- 
many to join the United Nations? 

3. How can we best help Germany 
to be a peace-loving democracy? 


YY 


Drawing by Max Brande! 
Dr. Konrad Adenauer, 73, is the Chancel- 
lor of the new Federal Republic of Ger- 
many. He was mayor of Cologne from 
1917 to 1933, when he was removed 
from office because of his opposition to 
Nazism. He helped to found the Uni- 
versity of Cologne. He was president of 
constituent assembly which wrote Ger- 
many’s new constitution. 


Tariff Walls Come Down 
(Concluded) 


There are complaints, too, that other 
countries place severe restrictions on 
imports from the U. S. These countries 
are doing everything possible to sell to 
the U. S., but are not willing to allow 
U. S. goods to be sold freely in their 
markets. Opponents of lower tariffs 
argue that the American worker and the 
American manufacturer thus suffer at 
the expense of others. 

Defenders of lower tariffs point out 
in reply: Since the war U. S. exports 
have been greater than our imports by 
more than eight billion dollars every 
year. This cannot continue, it is argued, 
because other nations will never be 
able to earn enough to pay for these 
goods. Througin the European Recovery 
Program we are now providing billions 
of dollars so that other nations can 
import our goods. But this aid cannot 
go on indefinitely. 


We Must “Welcome Imports” 


The official policy of the present Ad- 
ministration is to encourage other na- 
tions to sell more and more goods to 
the U. S. This may mean some hard- 
ship to certain U. S. manufacturers and 
workers. But President Truman de- 
clared recently, “As the world’s great- 
est creditor nation, it is our special re- 
sponsibility to welcome imports.” 

It is quite true that many nations, * 
desperately trying to make ends meet, 
have set restrictions on imports. They 
have set up import quotas. (limiting im- 
ports from certain countries te specific 
amounts). They have arranged special 
barter deals, whereby two countries ex- 
change, for instance, meat for machin- 
ery. These deals exclude other nations 
from competing for these sales. Barter 
deals discourage freer world trade. 

But, in many cases, these restrictions 
on trade have been temporary meas- 
ures. France and Italy, for ins!»nce, 
have recently lifted import restrictions 
on hundreds of items, as their national 
economies have moved closer to full 
postwar recovery. Eventually, the U. S 
expects to be able to sell goods abroad 
as freely as we permit goods to be 
sold in the U. S. In this way more 
people will enjoy larger shares of the 
world’s rich store. 


ASK YOURSELF 


1. What reasons are there for believ- 
ing that increased world trade will 
help to insure peace in the world? 

2. What dangers would there be if 
the U. S. made sudden and drastic 
cuts in all its tariffs? Who might suffer? 

3. What products from other nations 
have you used today? 








New York Central System 


Covered hopper car 


UCKY Tony Simon! Imagine taking 
L a trip in the swaying caboose of a 
freight train. Or riding in the cab of a 
mammoth, Diesel-powered truck roll- 
ing down to San Francisco, from Port- 
land, Oregon. 

Those were just two of scores of 
Tony’s experiences. As a staff writer 
tor Scholastic Magazines, Tony spent 
last summer taking a 12,000-mile swing 
around the United States to get a first- 
hand report on America’s transporta- 
tion system. 

We waved Tony off on June 15 when 
he left New York City in the cab of a 
sleek, New York Central streamliner. 
Farther upstate in New York Tony 
transferred to the freight-train caboose. 
In Cleveland, Ohio, he hopped aboard 
a Great Lakes ore boat bound for Su- 
perior, Wisconsin. From there he sped 
on the Great Northern Railway's “Em- 
pire Builder” to Spokane, Washington. 

Following*a carefully worked plan, 
“truckin’ ’ wn to San 
Francisco. There he entrained on the 
Santa Fe for Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
By Greyhound buses, Tony 
sped across the southern United States 
to Florida. Then Pan American World 
Airways flew him to Puerto Rico and 
back to New York City. 

High points of the trip were Tony’s 
visits to the Mesabi ore range near 
Hibbing, Minnesota; to Grand Coulee 
Dam, Washington; to a ranger station 
in Yosemite National Park, California; 
to a Navajo Indian reservation, and to 


Tony went 


ind other 


the Los Alamos atomic energy project, 
New Mexico; to an East Texas oil field; 
and to the wharves of New Orleans, 
Louisiana. In Miami, Tony fished for 
grouper with Florida commercial fish- 
ermen. 

Everywhere, Tony interviewed the 
men and women who make our trans- 
portation system the most efficient in 
the world. Now 
snapshots and organizing the notes in 
his bulging notebooks. 

This is the first in a series of trans- 
portation articles, partially based on 
Tony’s firsthand report. Let’s have 
Tony tell us briefly the story of his 148- 


he’s developing his 


Railroads Haul Everything from Coal to Milk 


Oo 


mile caboose ride from Syracuse to 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The fast rolling locomotive with its 76 
clattering freight cars thundered around 
a wide curve late one afternoon last sum- 
mer. In the red caboose I was learning to 
sway with the train as I talked to Brake- 
man George Wrobbel and Conductor Clar- 
ence Chipperfield. The conductor was sort- 
ing waybills—the “tickets” which describe 
the destination and load of each car. 

Our train was loaded with iron ore, 
scrap iron, sugar, paper bags, 
tires, and machinery. Many of the cars 
were headed for Kentucky, Ohio, Missouri, 
and Pennsylvania. At a New York Central 
freight yard in Buffalo the cars would be 
different going to 


matches, 


transferred to trains 


these states 

On the next track a mile-long freight 
in a streaky blur. Brakeman 
Wrobbel climbed down from the cupola 
and walked to the rear platform of our 


rumbled by 


iboose to check the passing train 
“We watth 
trouble—jammed 


our own cars for signs of 
brakes, dragging 
Luther Hilton, another 
brakeman, explained. “We also check on- 


coming trains as they pass us.” 


parts, 
smoking hotboxes,’ 


Tony interviews Gregt Northern engineer. 


lling the 


Brakeman Wrobbel studied the passing 
cars. As the caboose of the other train 
passed, Wrobbel swung his arm in a wide 
arc—the “highball” signal—which told the 
other train’s brakeman that everything was 
okay. 

I climbed to the cupola and stared out. 
Black smoke from the whistling locomotive 
rose to the sky and blotted out the setting 
sun. We swept into a short curve, straight- 
ened out, and clattered on. A little later 
we pulled into a freight yard at Buffalo. I 
said goodbye to the crew and headed for 
the Great Lakes. 


The Nation’s Freight 


Railroads are our chief common car- 
riers of freight. They haul more than 
one billion tons of food, clothing, furni- 
ture, lumber, coal, and other goods a 
year. Each year we could fill more than 
100 freight trains, each 3.500 miles 
long, with the goods that travel on our 
railroads. More than half of these trains 
would be filled with mine products— 
coal, iron ore, copper, etc. More than 
one-fourth would contain manufactured 
goods. The rest would carry the prod- 
ucts of our farms and forests. 

“The main job of the railroad,” says 
Robert E. Woodruff, President of the 
Erie Railway, is to handle heavy 
freight, carload freight, bulk freight, 
and long-distance freight. The trucks 
can do a good job for short hauls. They 
are getting—and probably will continue 
to get—a good share of the short-haul 
traffic.” 

Railroad freight rates have risen al- 
most 10 per cent this year in order to 
meet the rising cost of new equipment, 
supplies, and workers’ pay raises. On 
September 4, thousands of railroad 
workers went on the 40-hour week. 
they worked 48 hours.) 
That means additional expense to the 
railroads because new workers and la- 


(Previously 


bor-saving devices will be needed to do 
the work formerly done on the day 
workers now have off. 

Right here is where the railroaders 
have a big problem. If rail freight rates 
go up much, part of the freight busi- 
ness goes to trucking and other trans- 
portation lines. What can the railroads 
do to keep a big volume of freight busi- 
ness at low rates and still meet costs? 

The low-operating cost of the Diesel 





By WILLIAM FAVEL 


Freight 


locomotive is one of the answers, and 
many railroads are ordering them. The 
Santa Fe operates the world’s largest 
fleet of Diesel-electric locomotives. It 
estimates that $4,000,000 a 
year by running its trains with Diesels. 

The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway has 
perfected an efficient organization for 
getting its 160-car coal trains from the 
mining states of West Virginia, and Ken- 
tucky to the docks at Newport 
News, Virginia, and to such Great Lakes 
ports as Toledo, Ohio. The C..& O.’s 
steam engine, the T-1, hauls 160 coal 


it” saves 


coal 


gondolas and hoppers on the 250-mile 
run from Russell, Kentucky, to Toledo, 
Ohio, with only a single stop. 
Operation at the coal docks has been 
speeded up. The piers at Newport 
News sometimes dump more than 1000 
cars of coal in one day. Elevators and 


conveyor remove the coal from 
the freight trains and put it on the 
barges and ships tied up at the docks. 

The New York Central also has been 


a leader in installing new equipment to 


cars 


increase the speed and service offered 
its freight shippers. New milk tank cars 
can be shifted from special railroad flat 
cars to truck trailers for speedy delivery 
to city creameries. Modern, 
used to transport ce- 
The 


covers protect the freight from rain and 


covered 
hopper cars are 
ment, bauxite and chrome ore. 
moisture. Covered hopper cars are also 


used to carry grain cars 
are heavily insulated so that they can 
be chilled in transport 
frozen foods or heated in winter to pro- 
tect bananas. Such cars transport huge 
fresh fruits 
and vegetables, dairy products, meat, 
and fish 

Since World War II, 
rebuilt old “rolling stock” and bought 
hundreds of new freight cars—box, flat, 
tank, stock, hopper, and gondola. 


Box cars are used to transport auto- 


Retrigerator 


summer to 


quantities of cifrus fruits 


railroads have 


package 
and 


mobiles, grain, canned foods 
machinery 
other goods which be fully 


tected from the weather, injurv, or theft. 


shipments, crates of 
must pro- 

Flat cars are used to transport heavy 
machinery, steel, and lumber. Gondola 
cars carry coal, lengths of pipe and cord- 
wood. Open-top hopper cars also haul 


coal as well as sand, gravel, and iron 


Photo by Jacob Lofman for American Locomotive 


Santa Fe goes “all out’ for Diesels. 


ore. Like flat cars and gondolas, they 
haul cargo cover 
from rain, heat, or cold 

Stock carry livestock. Double- 
decked stock cars are used to carry hogs 
and sheep, each on a separate level 


which doesn’t need 


Cars 


“Some stock cars have wire netting on 


their sides, and are used to transport 
poultry, 

Tank cars carry liquids, such as oil, 
gasoline, alcohol, and molasses. Tank 
cars carrving milk are glass-lined. About 
one-fifth of New York City’s milk sup- 
ply arrives in New York Central tank 


cars. 


“Pushbutton” Freight Yard 


Our major railroads are making an 
all-out effort to keep freight costs down 
and to meet rising labor and equipment 
costs. Up-to-date. freight cars and new 
locomotives are two steps in this direc- 
tion. Highly mechanized freight yards 
are another. 


The Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 


15 


Railroad is just finishing a 40-track yard 
with two-way radio, automatic switches, 
and the newest devices for slowing 
down and stopping freight cars being 
switched. In such a yard, brakemen no 
longer ride the cars and check their 
speed with hand brakes. Mechanical re- 
tarders in the tracks do that job. Retard- 
ers are sets of extra rails that squeeze 
the wheels of the freight car to slow it 
down. 

The Rock Island hopes the new mech- 
anized devices will cut the time cars are 
in the yard. It also expects to take bette: 
care of the freight, which won't be 
banged around as much as it is in less 
mechanized yards. Last, the new yards 
need fewer switchmen to operate them. 

Last year railroads were building 77 
yards of this modern type. More money 
was spent modernizing railroad yards 
than for any other form of railroad 
improvement. 

In recent years air freight has become 
important business. Unwrapped dresses 
are flown on racks from New York City 
factories to Los Angeles, Dallas, and 
other city stores. The garment industry 
ranks first in using air freight; small 
machines and parts rank second; while 
fruits and vegetables have dropped to 
third place in importance. 

The trucking business is expanding 
steadily. It is estimated that the carrying 
capacity of trucks today is double that 
before World War II. Last season trucks 
hauled nearly one-half of the Florida 
citrus fruit crop. In the 1947-48 season 
only a little over one-fourth of the crop 
went by truck. 

We will discuss the trucking and ship- 
ping lines in later articles. 


Next article: November 2nd _ issue. 


Shipping on the Great Lakes. 


Rock Island Lines 


Mechanical retarder (foreground) will check speed of oncoming freight car. 
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A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. TARIFF WALLS 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following questions, write the correct 
answer. Each counts 4. Total 12. 


i st; Uk 
used to describe a tariff designed to 
keep foreign goods from competing 
with our own? 
saitpdiiioningti 2. What is the term 
used to describe a tariff which is in- 
tended to raise money for government 
expenses? 

ee 3. What is the name 
of the act, first passed by Congress in 
1934, which permits mutual exchange 
of tariff reductions between nations? 


My score 


ll. GERMANY 


A. Using the numbers 1-5, arrange 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological Each 
counts 4. Total 20. 


__a. End of World War II 

__b. Dismissal of Chancellor 
marck 

c. Appointment of Hitler as chan- 
cellor 

__d. Creation of Weimar Republic 

_e. German invasion of Czecho- 

slovakia 


order. 


Bis- 


My score 


B. On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes it. Each counts 4. 
Total 20. 

__a. The most powerful German state 
when Germany was unified in 
the 1860's was 
1. Bavaria 
2. Saxony 


3. Baden 
4. Prussia 


__b. The republic established in Ger- 
many at the end of World War I 
was known as the 
1. Weimar Republic 
2. Bonn Republic 
3. Fourth Reich 
4. North German Confederation 
. The party which came to power 
in Germany in 1933 was the 
1. Social Democratic party 
2. Christian Democratic party 
3. Nazi party 
4. Communist party 
. The High Commissioners in 
Western Germany represent all 
of the following except 
1. France 3. U. S. 
2. Russia 4. Britain 
. All of the following are provided 
for in the Bonn Constitution 
except 
1. full control of foreign affairs 
by the two-house legislature 
. government to be headed by 
a president 
banning of aggressive war 
. guarantees of basic individual 
rights 


My sore... 


ill. WORD-WISE IS WORLD-WISE 


Going to be a railroader? If so, you 
can’t very well avoid learning (and 
using) the special idiom of the rail- 
road brotherhood. Even though you 
have some other career in view, you'll 
still want to prove that you're an in- 
telligent reader by recognizing on sight 
the four definitions below. Opposite 
each letter, write the number of the 
word defined. Each counts 4. Total 16. 
__a. “Ticket” which describes the des- 

tination and load of a freight car. 
1. playbill 2. waybill 
3. handbill 


. Lookout station, equipped with 
several windows, that projects 
about 18 inches above the ca- 
boose ceiling. ; 

1. cupola 2. gondola 

3. coupler * 
Railroader’s okay signal, made by 
swinging the arm in a wide arc. 
1. meatball 2. blackbal! 

3. highball 

. Open-top freight car with a de- 
vice in the bottom that drops to 
discharge the contents. 

1. hop-up 2. hopper 
3. hooper 


My score 
IV. THE RED DOG 


This moving account of a man and a 
setter is, first of all, an attitude story. 
From it you learned that a man’s love 
for his dog (and vice versa) is an en- 
during, selfless emotion. But were you 
also alert to facts and details in the 
story? Check yourself on these choice 
questions. Of the three possible answers 
in parentheses, underline the correct 
one. Each counts 4. Total 32. 

1. An Irish setter named (Mike, Pinky, 
Spook) is the hero of this story. 

2. When the narrator is drafted, he 
gives his dog to (the owner of a 
village garage, his nephew, a min- 
ister). 

. The narrator believes that, more than 
anything else, the setter needs 
(Strongheart Dog Food, freedom, 
love). 

(Two, four, three) years pass before 

he sees his dog again. 

. He learns that the setter has become 
a (killer, valley dog, mangy old cur). 

. The man who tells this story is ob- 
viously a (veterinarian, writer, dog 
trainer). 

. At the height of a (rainstorm, hur- 
ricane, blizzard), he and his wife 
take the setter home with them. 

. After much conflict; they decide that 
the dog will be happier (in the city, 
in the valley, dead). 


My score_ My total score___ 
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demagogue—A noun. Person who seeks 
political support by appealing to preju- 
dices and emotions of the people. 


preamble—A noun. Introduction or pref- 
ace to a law or constitution, stating its 
purpose. 

reciprocal—An adjective. Mutual, corre- 
sponding to each other by being equal, 
referring to an exchange of one thing for 
another. 


IT’S THE NATURAL THING! 


Even the most elementary naturalist can 
score high on this word game. Just fill 
the parentheses in the left-hand column 
with the word defined in the right-hand 


column and you have the name of a bird, 
beast, or fish. 


a ) thrust out 
displeasure 
stretch the neck (usually, 
in order to see better) 
give a loud shrill cry, like 
a rooster 
pursue relentlessly 
strike against violently 
avoid, as a blow, by bob- 
bing the head 

) ask favor cringingly 


the lips, as in 


2. ( 
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ed Dog 


He loved the dog, but he would never know whether 


the decision he made that day was right or wrong 


HIS is the story of a dog. An 
Irish setter named Spook. In him 
flowed the blood of an ancient 


line; his regality evident in the 
grace with which he carried himself, 
in the lift of his head, the dignity of 
his step, and in his deep red mahogany 
coat. From the tip of his sensitive nose 
to the feathery his tail, he 
was a king—a king who ruled me with 
the gentle power of love. 

When war Spook was my 
most serious problem. The Army would 
take care of me, but who would take 
care of Spook? For weeks I wrestled 
with the problem and could find no 
solution. In desperation—for it was al- 
most time to go—I put the setter in the 
car and drove to a little town upstate 
where I spent my summers. The owner 
of the local garage was an old friend 
of mine with whom I had often hunted. 

Would he take Spook? No strings 
attached? (The war had just begun, 
and who had the courage to forecast 
his own return from it?) I was giving 
him my dog—and with dogs one can- 
not give and take back. But would he 
hunt him? Would he take good care 
of him? And, important of all 
and impossible to put into words, 
would he love him? 


was 


SWOI d of 


came, 


most 


‘Reprinted by permission of the author 
from Collier's. 


Yes, my friend said, he would take 
him and hunt him and care for him. 
But he said nothing about love; for 
though men may write this word, they 
rarely use it. I watched him as he 
patted the dog’s head and the hand 
was gentle, and Spook thumped the 
floor with his tail, but his eyes re- 
mained fixed on my face. 

All the way up in the car he had 
watched me instead of hanging half 
out of the window in his customary 
a dog senses many things be- 
Without another word, I 
handed my friend the lead and got 
into my car and drove away; and even 
today I cannot truly remember 
whether I heard Spook bark or only 
imagined it. 

After a month in the Army I wrote 
my friend a letter inquiring after the 
dog. I received no reply. Each camp 
was farther afield, and from each camp 
I wrote a letter. No answer ever came. 
I began to write to other friends in 
the village; and in each letter I asked 
for news of my dog. Some of them 
answered—but of those that did, none 
spoke of the dog. Spook is dead, I 
thought. He must be—otherwise they 
would answer. Rather than face the 
actuality of it, I gave up making in- 
quiries and tried my best to put the 
dog from my mind. 


manner; 


sides game. 


By HOWARD MAIER 


Four years passed; the war was 
over. I had married and my wife and 
I lived in the city. Summer was here 
and we had taken a small house in the 
upstate village for our vacation. As we 
packed the bags in the car, Laurette 
looked up and said, “Sup- 
pose we run into your Spook—?” 

“Spook is dead,” I said shortly, and 
she took one look at my face and never 
finished her question. 

The minute we arrived at the village 
I drove to the garage, although the 
tank was still half full. I left Laurette 
in the car and went into the office. My 
friend greeted me as if only a week 
end had intervened since our last 
meeting, as if there had been no war, 
as if there had never been a question 
of a dog bétween us. Finally, I couldn’t 
stand it any longer and blurted out, 
“What happened to Spook?” 

“Why, nothing happened to him,” 
my friend said. “He’s as hale and 
hearty as you or I. I saw him only 
the other day.” 

My relief was so sharp that there 
was no room for anger. Bewildered, I 
said, “What do you mean you saw 
him? Don’t you have him any more?”* 

At that he had the grace to look 
shamefaced. He said, “I was drafted, 
and I didn’t know I was going to be 
turned down, so I gave him away— 
to a minister, lives up above Willow.” 

“Why didn’t you answer my let- 
ters?” 

His face flushed with embarrass- 
ment. “I’m no hand at writing,” he said. 


suddenly 





“Don't think I’ve 
ten years.” 

I stared at him. Was it possible that 
he, having read my letters pleading for 
news of the dog, didn’t realize what 
Spook meant to me? 

The fact that he didn’t was written 
on his honest embarrassed face. He 
was country-bred; to him a dog was 
an animal; it slept outdoors with the 
other animals and when fall came it 
was hunted, and that was all. 


written a letter in 


“What's the name of the minister?” 
I asked him. 

“Oh, Spook’s not with him any more. 
To tell the truth, he’s had five, maybe 
six masters since then. Lives up with 
some summer people named Croker 
now, up past Shady. But we all see 
him; he visits around—makes plenty of 
He’s a valley dog now.” 

“A valley dog?’ 

“On his own. Cruises back and forth. 
Twenty the other’s 
nothing to him. Perfect condition, hard 
as nails. In the fall a man goes out 
with a gun and there’s Spook ready 
and willing to tag along.” 


stops 


miles one way or 


There was nothing to say; it was ob- 
vious that he thought the life of a 
valley dog the best possible life any 
dog could have. 

“Sorry about the 
still ashamed 

“It’s all right,” I said. I paid for my 
drove 


letters,” he said, 


gas and went out to the car. | 
the mile to the house without saying 
All the way, Laurette kept 


anything 
looking at me 
the drive, she said 
alive, he?” 

I nodded my head, and we let it 
that fter dinner I told her 
and she let me tell it 
without asking any questions. At the 
end, she asked, “Are you going to try 
to see him?” 

“Well, sure,” I said. “Why not?” 

“I wouldn't,” Laurette said. “It 
would only hurt you, and it would hurt 
him Don't try to find him; it 
sounds as if he’s very happy now.” 

“Don’t be silly. Do think he’d 


remembet fter four years and six 


When we turned into 
gently, “Spook’s 


isn’t 


go at 
the whole story 


more 


vou 
mer 
masters?” 

She just looked at me and that was 
the end of the discussion. Two weeks 
passed and we worked and went swim- 
ming and lay around and we never 
talked about the dog 

Then one day I saw Spook. 

* During a climb up the side of the 
valley I had stopped to rest on a rock 


overlo »ked an 


the woods beneath me 


which ypen pasture in 
A boy of about 
sixteen came out of the trees, and then 
a second later Spook raced out into 
the sunlight. I knew him at once. I 
would have known Spook anywhere. 

The boy walked straight across the 
pasture; but Spook, as was his habit, 


quartered the field, racing far ahead, 
then back again. And all the time the 
sun was glancing from his coat as if 
from a shield of burnished copper. I 
had seldom seen him look so well or 
so beautiful. It took them about three 
minutes to cross the field; then the 
trees swallowed them both. The pasture 
had never been so empty. 

When I returned to the house I told 
Laurette about it. 


Tux next time I saw Spook, Laurette 
was with me. It was night, during one 
of those heavy summer rainstorms that 
come up so suddenly. We were having 
dinner on the covered terrace of the 
local restaurant. Padding up the street 
came a dog—head down, tail down, 
looking as miserable as only an Irish 
setter can when it’s soaking wet. As 
the dog came into the light cast by the 
terrace lamps, I said, “That looks like 
Spook.” I must have pronounced the 
name quite loudly, for the dog stopped 
and his head came up. It was Spook. 

He pushed in the screen door, walked 
across the flagged terrace, water drip- 
ping from his matted coat, and came 
up to my side. He stood there looking 
up into my face for a minute, then 
without a bark or a wag of his tail— 
curled up on the stone at my feet. 
He dropped his head on his paws, but 
never once closed his eyes; he watched 
the way he 
used to. Four years, four long years, I 
thought and I felt all sort of choked up. 
The waitress brought our food; and at 
the sight of the wet dog, she 
“Here j 

Let him be!” I said, so sharply that 
the woman was startled. Laurette ex- 
plained to her. 

When we left the restaurant, Spook 
followed us; when I opened the door 
of the car, he was the first in, 
the front seat, and into his accustomed 
place in the right-hand back corner, his 
head against the 
“What are you going to do?” Laurette 
asked me 

“What can I do on a night like this?” 
I asked 

She head understand- 
ingly. “Let's go home then,” she said. 

We took Spook back to the little 
house with us. The open fire dried out 


every move I made, just 


said, 
vou- . 


over 


pressed window. 


nod¢ led her 


his coat and the feathers on his legs 
and tail got all curly blond. He lay 
floor between Laurette’s 
desk, his head toward 
me. If I stood up, he was instantly on 
his feet. At about ten o'clock, exactly 
as he had always done, he came over 


there on the 


chair and my 


to my chair, placed a paw on my knee, 
cocked his head to one side and gazed 
silently up into my face. 
“What want?” 
asked. 
“Out,” I said, and I got up and 


Lauretté 


does he 


. him 


opened the screen door for him, The 
rain had stopped and the moon had 
risen. Staring out into the darkness 
which had swallowed up the dog, I 
said over my shoulder, “Well, that’s 
that, I guess. He'll go home now, to 
wherever home is.” And, for an instant 
I was filled with regret that I had so 
sternly held myself back from touch- 
ing him or even so much as speaking 
to him in the old intimate way. 

Back at the desk I couldn’t work, 
I stared at the blank paper in my type- 
writer. The paper didn’t exist for me, 
nor the room—not even Laurette ex- 
isted for me. I was caught in the world 
outside the house; my ears strained for 
the slightest whisper or rustle in the 
grass. 

At about eleven, two quick, im- 
perious barks sounded outside the 
screen door. Laurette lifted her eye- 
brows inquiringly. “He wants in,” I 
told her. I jumped up from my chair 
and stood there helplessly in the center 
of the room, not knowing what to do 

“Well, go on,” Laurette said, “let 
him in. We'll talk later.” 

So I let him in, and when we went 
to bed he took his usual position on 
the floor beside my bed. I could hear 
him there, breathing softly in the 
darkness. Laurette talked to me. 

“This is why I didn’t want you to 
see him again,” she said. 

“But he was only two years old when 
I left him—and after four vears, who 
would believe he’d remember this way? 
His act of remembrance had been with 
me all night; it was a wonderful thing. 
“It’s just as if I had never gone away,” 
I said. 

“Try not to think of that,” Laurette 
said. “Think of Spook. Think how 
beautiful and fit he is, and remember 
that he’s leading the proper life for a 
dog. A whole valley to roam in. What 
kind of a life would he lead with us 
in the city? With both of us working, 
what would he have? A walk on a lead 
twice a day? Never any grass, or sun 
—never to run free. You wouldn’t want 
to take him back to that that’s 
he’s had the other, would you?” 

“But I'm not doing anything,” I pro- 
tested. “I haven't even petted him. 
He’s doing it all himself.” 

“The decision is up to you. You have 
to make it.” 

“All right, then,” I said. “We'll take 
back to the Crokers’ tomorrow.” 
She reached across and patted my arm 
and said no more. I don’t know how 
long it took me to get to sleep that 
night. All I remember now is that once 
during the night Il heard Spook get up 
and clange position; I heard him turn- 
ing round and round. Then I heard 
him hit the floor with a thud the way 
setters do. As he stretched out again I 


now 


(Concluded on page 23) 





iiTops, don't miss. “Worthwhile. 
Save Your Money. 


“1 WAS A MALE WAR BRIDE (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Sol Siegel. 
Directed by Howard Hawks.) 


A temperamental French army cap- 
tain (Cary Grant) and a strong-mind- 
ed WAC lieutenant (Ann Sheridan) 
stationed in Occupied Germany spend 
the first half of this comedy hating 
each other and the second half trying 
to find 4 way for the captain to emi- 
grate to the U.S. (There is a short in- 
termission between halves in which the 
two sparring partners get married.) 

The film is poorly paced. By the 
time Captain Rochard and Lt. Gates 
get to the altar, it seems as if we've 
had our money’s worth. But, no—com- 
plications barely beginning. It 
appears that the only provision under 
which Rochard may accompany his 
wife back to the States is the law regu- 
lating the immigration of war brides. 
It is with this embarrassing predica- 
ment that the film finally gets down to 


are 


the business announced in the title. 

The comedy has its share of bright 
and breezy moments. Cary Grant is a 
past master at playing the handsome 
he-man thrown for a loss by a difficult 
dame or an undignified situation. But 
none of the boy-girl situations in this 
opus is original enough to stand being 
spun out for two hours. 


FATHER WAS A FULLBACK (20th 
Century-Fox. Produced by Fred Kohl- 
mar. Directed by John M. Stahl.) 


Father (Fred MacMurray) may 
have been a fullback, but by the time 
this film opens he’s a college football 
coach with a losing team and a horde 
of howling trustees at his back. Mac- 
Murray is well-suited to the role of the 
beleaguered coach, but he fast gets 
over his depth when the scenario drops 
two teen-aged daughters into his lap. 
At this point, what promised to be an 
amusing comedy on football turns into 
a ridiculous burlesque of the tribula- 
tions of adolescence. 

Connie Cooper (Betty Lynn) is a 
boy-crazy girl who’s never had a date. 
When the coach tries to cure his 
daughter’s inferiority complex by 
rounding up a date for her, Connie’s 
melodramatics, as well as the story, go 
from bad to worse. 

There may be teen-agers who act 
like Connie, but we’ve never met any— 


19 


and we hope we won't. She ought to 
persuade a lot of teen-aged boys who've 
yet to ask for their first date to post- 
pone that moment indefinitely. Any 
teen-aged girls in the audience may 
want to sue Director John Stahl and 
Betty Lynn for defamation of character. 


UNDER CAPRICORN (A Transatlantic 
Production. Directed by Alfred Hitch- 
cock. Released by Warner Bros.) 


You wouldn’t know this was a Hitch- 
cock film if you didn’t see the old 
maestro’s name in the billing. The old 
“Hitch” who could take even a sec- 
ond-rate story and transform it into 
something slick and exciting to watch 
has definitely lost his touch. 

This big Technicolor costume num- 
ber, set in Australia in the 1830s, 
lumbers along without pace or style. 
Even the superior acting talents of 
Ingrid Bergman, Joseph Cotten, and 
Michael Wilding are powerless to pre- 
vent the whole affair from seeming dull 
and pointless. For the most part Hitch- 
cock has these ghree stand around talk- 
ing about their problems—which, to be 
sure, they have plenty of. Alcohol, 
jealousy, and self-sacrifice contribute to 
the plot complications. As we are of 
the old-fashioned school that believes 
that movies ought to move, we found 
these “dramatic discussions’ . rather in- 
adequate. 

















HISTORY ON THE SQUARE 


Starred words in this crossword puzzle are persons, places, 
or events in history. Answers will appear in Oct. 19 issue. 
































Common Sense. 
3. Time to retire. 





and 











. To cover a room. 


. “The Mornfhg Star of the Rev- 
olution,” author of best-seller,  °2. 


. Slope (Scot), as in “Ye banks °4. 
s of bonnie Doon.” 


1. Pulpy fruits. 

British colony in Arabia since 
1839. 

8. Pronoun. 

City and territory ceded by 
Sardinia to France under Na- 
poleon III. 


















































. Heap of stones set up as a 


monument or tomb by ancient 
Celtic peoples. 


2. Inspiring superstitious tear. 


. Charity. 

. To lease. 

3. Provided. 

. Commanding Officer (abbrev.). 
3. Symbol of opposite factions in 


UZZLERS! Can you make ’em as well as solve 
*em? For every crossword puzzle constructed by a 
student, which our editors find worthy of publication, 


we will pay $10.00. Each 


around one subject, such as Current Affairs, History, 23. 
Literature, Science, Art, or other field of knowledge. 25. 
Maximum, 50 words, of which at least 10 must deal 
must include puzzle, 
definitions, and answers. Be sure to give your name, 27. 
address, school and grade. Address: Puzzle Editor, 


with the theme. Your entry 


puzzle must 


be built 


*28 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 E. 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 30 


*26. 


English civil war of 15th cen- 
tury. 
. Former kingdom in Spain, in- 
dependent from 913 to 1230 
A.D. 
Bizarre. 

Last testaments. 

Signer of Declaration of Inde- 
pendence from Delaware. 
To check a horse. 
. Title of Empress of Russia, 
. Ejects. 


5. Title of honor for an Arabian 


chieftain, descendant of Mo- 
hammed. 

}. Edge. 

7. Ireland (1937-1948). 

. British statesman who issued 
declaration on Palestine, 1917. 
. The man addressed in “O Cap- 
tain, My Captain,” poem by 
Walt Whitman. 
Cape to ____. Railroad. 

3. Short jackets. 

. Let it stand (printing). 

. To rub out. 

. Legal claims. 


22. Alias of Charles Lamb. 
24. Dutch cheese. 


of Assistance, one of 

causes of Revolution, opposed 
by James Otis. 

. Roger Williams’ state (abbrev.). 
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The theme’s assigned; your next problem 


is to choose a subject and follow it up 


Where Do We Go from Here? 


AYBE your old bogeyman, the as- 

signed composition, isn’t so fright- 

ening after all! We left you with 
that thought in our first article in this 
new composition series (“Theme-itis,” 
Senior Scholastic, September 21, p. 22). 
We reminded you, sometimes in painful 
detail, of your usual reaction when a 
500-word theme is assigned—the first 
panic, the postponement, the mad 
scramble at the last minute to find a 
subject and get the required number 
of words down on papef. We even sug- 
gested that a lot of this self-inflicted 
torture could be avoided if you got an 
early start and planned systematically. 

“Do it now!” should be your rallying 
cry at this stage of operations. To be 
sure, you have a whole week to com- 
plete the assignment, but you know 
that weeks have a tantalizing way of 
seeming like hours, especially if you're 
up to your neck in school activities. 
Choose your topic today. If it’s one that 
calls for research, then make up your 
mind today to become familiar with the 
layout of the school or town library. 
One hour is all you'll need to carry out 
this phase of the assignment—half an 
hour to dream up a good subject; half 
an hour to get your bearings in the li- 
brary. Not much of a chunk out of your 
social life, is it? 

In writing on any subject that’s not 
in a specified form (as poetry, the essay, 
the short story), it’s still a good idea to 
observe the undamental rule of all com- 
position. That is, write about something 
you know. Choose a topic that isn’t alto- 
gether unfamiliar to you. If you're en- 
thusiastic about the Civil Air Patrol and 
feel you'd like to know more and tell 
all (in 500 words, more or less), why, 
there you are. You've already 
your subject! Perhaps you're a collector 
of stamps or porcelain elephants. Your 
teacher and the 
English class may know nothing of the 
joys of this kind of possession. Your job 
is to show them just what they've been 


chosen 


other members of your 


missing. Again, vour hobby mav be the 
breeding of Leghorn fowl. In that case, 
you're probably something of an author- 
ity on the training, care, and breeding 
of chickens. But you have a neighbor— 
kindly, talkative old George Hanson, 


By CATHLEEN BURNS 


who’s the county’s acknowledged expert 
on the subject. What's to prevent your 
making a neighborly call on Mr. Han- 
son today? With a list of well-framed 
questions, you can learn even more 
about your favorite hobby and at the 
same time pick up a few valuable clues 
on how to conduct an interview. (All 
research isn’t done in the library, you 
know! ) 

At this point, you might ask yourself 
the following question: Within the as- 
signed word limit, can I handle ade- 
quately the topic I've chosen? If the 
answer's an honest no, don’t waste any 
time in haphazard experimentation. 
Find yourself another subject—one that 
seems, at a preview, to fit neatly into the 
word limit. If the answer's yes, proceed 
under full steam—to the library. 

A library is not, as many students 
seem to imagine, an awesome place, full 
of unpleasant shocks and surprises. It is 
a pleasant place, one that you will like 
after you get better acquainted with it. 
Knowing how to find your way around 
a library is a —— like any other 
you'll learn in high school. Compare it, 
if you will to a chemistry formula or a 
device for speeding up your reading 
rate. Once you've mastered it, it will 
help you to find what you're looking 
for, to do a job you've been assigned, 
with maximum efficiency and minimum 


time and effort. And far from being un- 
sympathetic, most librarians are ex- 
tremely friendly people who are there 
for the sole purpose of helping you. You 
may even be one of those lucky pupils 
enrolled in a school where one- and 
two-period talks by the school librarian 
on library facilities are a regular feature 
of the English program. 

At any rate, set aside a half hour to- 
day during one of your study periods 
or after school to go to the library and 
“make friends” with the place. Get ac- 

uainted with the card catalogue—the 

des located in an out-in-the-open spot 
where library materials are listed by 
numbers, author, title, and subject. Be- 
come familiar with the general location 
of books, dictionaries, encyclopedias, 
and periodicals. If you can’t find what 
you're looking for, don’t be afraid to 
ask. In a future article in this series, 
we'll go into more detail on this very 
important question of how to get the 
most out of the library. 

When you've got your materials as- 
sembled, you can begin to read—once, 
rapidly, to get a general idea of what an 
article or a chapter is about; and again, 
more slowly, for the purpose of taking 
notes on significant points made by the 
author. Of course, reading and taking 
notes might absorb one or two hours 
more of your time. 

And here we'd like to mention the 
advantages of the card-index method of 
taking and filing notes. You simply write 
on three-by-five-inch cards those quotes 
and indirect references you think you'll 
want to use in your composition. Allow 
a separate card for each quote or ref- 
erence, and file by author, title, and 
page. Twenty-five cents will purchase a 
small filing box in any Five & Ten or 
stationery store. This is the handiest and 
most compact system of note-taking we 
know. Try it once and see for yourself. 

Next time, we're going to talk briefly 
about the outline, that framework essen- 
tial to the composition itself. What is 
an outline? What's the correct form? 
What information should or should not 
be included? If you've ever had trouble 
organizing ideas and material—and it’s 
a rare student who hasn’t—-then you 
won't want to miss the third article in 
this composition series. 





The votes 
of ancient Sparta 
that helped “elect” 


automobiles 


Crash!! 


It's the harsh sound of hundreds of 
spears being dashed against their owners’ 
shields. 

For this is an assembly in ancient Sparta 
—and that’s how the staunch Spartans 
often voted for a man or a movement. 


Your history teacher will tell you how 
important these noisy elections were. 
They were among the first in which 
people were given the privilege of voting. 


Suffrage the civics class term for voting, 
grew slowly after this. People voted in 
many ways in Athens and Rome, through 
the Dark Ages and the Renaissance. 
But free elections didn’t really mature 
until a group of wise men wrote our 
Constitution. 


Since then, voting has become part of 
our way of doing things. Just think. of 
all the classroom elections you've been 
in on since your first grade—and of all 
the other ways in which folks vote in 
America, 


Look at how they vote, for example, in 
connection with a business like General 
Motors. 


GM has set up a special department— 
Customer Research—which spends its 
time finding out what people want in 
cars. 

They hold surveys among millions of 
people who vote for the kind of cars 
they prefer, and for details in and on 
them. 


Votes are cast for favorite body styles, 


fender shapes, engines and transmissions. 
Preferences are recorded on bumpers, 
windshields, even door handles and 
smaller details. 


Then Customer Research counts the 
votes, turns the,results over to GM 
designers and engineers to help them 
build cars to America’s order. 


The final vote is on the public market 
place where people are free to pick the 
cars with the most value—the cars with 
more of the things they want. You can 
see the results of this “election” in the 
number of GM cars you'll find on 
almost any street. 


You can hear about it from almost 
anyone who drives a GM car. He'll tell 
you that you can’t beat it for value on 
all counts! 


GENERAL MOTORS 





GM 
ff YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE 
/, 
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CHEVROLET PONTIAC 
GMGgRUCK & COACH 


OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 
GM DIESEL e DELC( 


CADILLAC FRIGIDAIRE 
UNITED MOTORS SERVICE ° AC SPARK PLUGS 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air ¢ BODY BY FISHER 
er the ABC Network, coast t« 


evening 
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1. SILVER Thomas C. Hinkle 
IT’S NOT TOO LATE One morning Charlie Barr, top rider for the Circle S ranch, 


F YOU'VE been kicking yourself be- sees a wild mare and her silver colt. From that day on, 
wth yh om Reco lg wae mother loses her life and Silver joins the wild herd. How 
BOOK CLUB got under way, we Silver finally meets Charlie again and saves his life will 
have good news for you! thake you read later into the night than you should. 

It’s not too late for you to join the es 
T-A-B CLUB right now. You may . ry 
order any of the September titles (see ; ; - JUNIOR MISS Sally Benson 
Sept. “T-A-B NEWS”), as well as the : 
October books described on this page. : This is a story about the younger generation at its liveliest 

The cost of T-A-B CLUB books is s and funniest—with inside information on how teen-agers 
almost too good to be true. Cost per | . - regard each other, their elders, and the world at large. It’s 
book—25 cents! as if you were seeing yourself and your friends in a mirror 

But, top this one: after you are the You'll love Judy, tall for her vears and a little too fat. 


»roud owner of four of these gay books, . : ‘ - 
I é 5 Remember Peggy Ann Garner in the movie version? 
you may select a fifth book free. Yes, » 


five good books for one dollar and no 
club membership dues. You don’t even : 
have to sign up to buy a certain num- 3. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI Mark Twain 


ber of books. Here’s all you do: 


Charlie pursues Silver. After many adventures, Silver's 





This is the story of our mighty Mississippi and what it meant 
1. Read about the five books*offered to a boy who lived near it. Mark Twain’s boyhood ambition 
each month on this page. was to be a’river boat captain and he became one. He 
2. Decide which ones you want to worked his way up among the kind of men and boats that 
have long since vanished from our Midwestern scene. Read 


buy. 
3. Fill in the coupon below. ‘ 
I what Mark Twain found when he returned. 


4. Hand the coupon with 25 cents 
for each book to your T-A-B CLUB 
secretary. 


4. CIMARRON Edna Ferber 


This story begins in Oklahoma, back in 1889, when this was 
still Indian territory. Indians to be conquered, oil to be 


Now, you're a “belonger,” instead 

of an “onlooker.” No more awkward 
silence when the gang is raving about 
their T-A-B CLUB books. You're in the 
swim! ; ’ 
Note: If you have no T-A-B CLUB. ; is heroine face. Yancey Cravat was part dreamer and part 
ask vous teacher to wail ws.the con: Poe gunman. His wife Sabra was descended from a languid 
pon in her Scholastic Teacher. We'll and gentle Southern family. They both were called upon 
send full details and necessary material. to do more than a man’s work. 


- Heoawwns 


discovered, rugged frontier life—that’s what our hero and 
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Teen Age Book Club October Titles 





. SILVER 
- JUNIOR MISS 


. LIFE ON THE MISSISSIPPI 


David Bradley 


._ CIMARRON — 


1 
2 
3 

4 
5 


NO PLACE TO HIDE 





When pink murder mushroomed into a 
cloud of poisonous vapor over beautiful 
Bikini Atoll, David Bradley flew a mission 
over the target center. He opened the sealed 
interior of a ship of doom before anyone 
else could enter. He risked his career, 
health, and life in one of the greatest ad- 
ventures—to find out what the next war really 
would be like. A book you won't forget. 





Check titles wanted above. Then hand in 
with 25¢ for each book ordered. 


%& Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 
CLUB secretary. 





The Red Dog 


(Concluded) 


heard him sigh, a sound that seemed 
to contain all the contentment in the 
world, . . 

We started for the Croker place at 
noon the next day. It was blazing hot. 
We drove the five miles in complete 
silence, except for Spook, who occa- 
sionally would whine anxiously deep 
in his throat. 

We turned off the road and up the 
lane and circled the drive of the big 
house. When I took Spook out of the 
car, my fingers tight about his collar, 
he was whining continually, and noth- 
ing in the world could have made me 
look into his eyes. 


The boy I had seen in the pasture | 


that other morning answered my knock; 
he looked astounded at seeing me with 
the dog. And all the time I talked to 


him, explaining what had happened, | 


Spook kept pulling to break my hold 


on his collar. At last.the boy under- 


stood the situation and took hold of | 


Spook’s collar, and I got back in the 
car and drove off. 

We had gone only about a mile on 
the macadam when I saw him in the 
rear-view mirror. He was racing after 
the car, running his heart out. “That 
fool kid let him loose!” I said, and put 
on speed, but I couldn’t tear my eyes 
from the mirror. He kept running and 
running, and the sun kept beating down 
on him, and I knew he would never 
give up. Suddenly Laurette said in a 
tense voice, “Do you want to kill him? 
Stop the car! Stop the car, do you 
hear?” 

Pulling off the road onto the grass, 
I got out of the car and waited. Spook 
came up and sank exhausted at my feet, 
his chest laboring painfully, his tongue 
hanging from his mouth. There was a 
little sound from the car and I turned 
around: Laurette was crying softly, the 
tears running down her cheeks. 

“Spook, poor Spook,” she kept saying 
through her sobs. “Don’t worry any 
more, not any more, please. We'll take 
him with us. It'll be all right, fine. You 
can walk him in the morning before 
you go to work, and I'll come home on 
my lunch hour and take him out then. 
And Bessy won't mind taking him out 
once in the afternoon.” Bessy 
maid. “We'll manage somehow.” 


I patted her shoulder and gave her 


my handkerchief. 1 put Spook in the 
back of the car and turned it around 
and headed back for the Croker place. 
Laurette put a restraining hand on my 
arm. “No, dear,” I said, “it wouldn't 
work, Last night you talked with your 
head; now you're talking with your 
heart. Believe me, the head’s better.” 

This time I told the boy to lock 


Spook in the house, and when we 
drove away, I drove very fast and 
Laurette said nothing about the speed. 
All this took place more than three 
years ago. Today, I rarely think of 
Spook, consciously anyway. But three 
or four times every year, I have a re- 
curring dream, a horrible nightmare. 
The scene of the dream is always 
the same: the stretch of macadam high- 
way. I am myself, in the car, and at 
the same time I am Spook—and I run 
and I run and the car never stops, and 
the hard cruel road hits my paws and 
the sun beats down on me, and I keep 
saying over and over again: He doesn't 
want me, he doesn’t want me... . And 
then I feel a grief so sharp that I can- 
not contain it and my heart swells and 
swells and threatens to burst with the 
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_ 
sheer pity of it. At this point I always 
wake up in a cold sweat and I slip 
quietly out of bed, for I have never told 
Laurette about the recurring dream. 

I go into the living room and stare 
out of the window. The streets are 
empty; the dark, cokd, stone houses 
hem them in. There are no trees, and 
that helps. I force myself to remember 
Spook as I saw him that day in the 
green pasture running free, with the 
soft grass beneath his feet and the 
wind whipping his ears back and the 
sun striking from his gleaming copper 
coat. That helps, too. 

I go back to bed and to sleep. But 
even now, three years later, even now 
after writing it all down, I do not know 
whether the decision I made for Spook 
was right or wrong. 
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How to do well with a mademeoiselle 


1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood — and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 


2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 


4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 
a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours amour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts + Ties « Handkerchiefs 
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Triumphs ' 


HERE are all kinds of justice—stern 

justice, poetic justice, etc. But down 

in North Carolina, the justice they 
really rave about is Charlie “Choo 
Choo” Justice. When Choo Choo tucks 
a football under his arm and sets sail 
for far-off places, Justice is something 
the opponents seldom get. 

Choo Choo does everything but sell 
programs for the great North Carolina 
University football team 

He is a great kicker—last season he 
led the nation with a new collegiate 
record of 44 yards per kick. 

He is a top-notch passer—he hit for 
62 out of 122 tries in 1948, including 
12 touchdown tosses. 

-But it is as a runner that Choo Choo 
really excels. Faster and trickier than 
a Florida hurricane, he can feint a 
tackler out of his socks or run right 
by him with a dazzling burst of speed. 

All in all, with his passing, kicking, 
ind running, Choo Choo wound up as 
the nation’s second highest ground 
gainer in 1948. 

Yet back in Asheville (N. C.) High 
School, Choo Choo was strictly a run- 
He broke il- 
South for 
ground gaining and scoring. As a senior, 
he tallied 27 touchdowns even though, 
iS quarterback, he wouldn’t call his 
wn signal inside the 30-vard line. 

Charlie learned his p’s and k’s 
ing and kicking) in the service. That 
1943 at the Bainbridge Train- 
When he first reported for 
team, he 

Bainbridge 


m ot prol ssional 


ner. But what a runner! 


most every record in the 


pass- 


was In 
ing Center 
the football 


form. The 


was refused a 
club had a 
Lou 
Llovd Chea- 


Justice was 


stars such as 
Proctor 
Hopp. 


Dewey 
Harry 
m a list and a lightweight 
than 160 


Sossamon 
tham ind 
my 1 name 
it that—he weighed less 
pounds 

( harlie 


the next day and was handed a beat-up 


1 
isked for a uniform again 


battered shoulder pads, 
ind shoes a size too large. But Choo 
Choo t discouraged. He 

working on his passing and kicking, 
by the middle of the 


with the 


practice jersey 


started 


wash 


season he 
The next 


and 


caught up pros. 


season he chalked up 13 touchdowns, 
most of them on long, weaving runs. 
By the time Choo Choo 
charged from the Navy, the college 
scouts were buzzing around him like 
flies. He had offers about 60 
colleges, and after a great deal of 
thought he chose North Carolina 
Charlie broke into the big time with 
freshman on the 


was dis- 


from 


a bang. As a mere 
1946 Tarheel eleven that wound up in 
the Sugar Bowl, he 72 


scored ia 
1 5 yards per 


points 
and averaged 7. run. His 
12 touchdowns led the Southern Con- 
ference in scoring. 

In 1947 he fell off somewhat in his 
running, but he came back strong last 
season and was picked on practicaily 
every All-American team. 

Here are 
pulled 

1. Against Georgia, he returned a 
punt 84 vards for a touchdown 
2. Against North Carolina State, he 
tossed a 48-yard 
Art Weiner. 

3. Against Louisiana State, he flipped 
touchdown pass to Bob Cox good for 


some of the stunts he 


touchdown pass to 


a 
52 vards 
4. Against Maryland, he threw two 


touchdown passes for 15 and 18 yards. 


Choo Choo Justice, North Carolina’s 
sensational triple-threat halfback. 


5. Against Duke, he ran 43 yards 
for a touchdown. 

6. Against Virginia, he ran 80 yards 
for a touchdown, returned a punt 50 
yards for another and threw 
two touchdown passes for 31 and 40 
yards. 

Charlie doesn’t do these things by 
sheer power. He isn’t a big man as 
football players go. He stands 5 feet, 
10 inches tall and weighs only 165 
pounds. 

Modest, unselfish, he is a real team 
man. At Asheville High, he also played 
basketball and baseball. But he now 
prefers to concentrate on football. 


SHORT SHOTS 


e Our football experts are fearless fel- 
lows who don’t have to wait until the 
season starts to tell you exactly which 
team will finish on top. They merely 
gaze into their crystal balls and there 
they are—the champions of the year. 
Here is the way two of the nation’s 
top experts pick the top ten for 1949: 


score, 


Francis Wallace 
(Collier's) 
Notre Dame 
Oklahoma 
Cornell 
Michigan 
Tulane 

So. Methodist 
Northwestern 
Army 

So. California 
Tennessee 


Grantlond Rice 
(Look) 

1. Oklahoma 

2. Michigan 

3. Vanderbilt 

4. Cornell 

5. So. Methodist 

6. Notre Dame 

7. Army 

8. Minnesota 

9. Michigan St. 

10. Tulane 


e What do you think of these nomina- 
tions for the regular, 
pitcher, and rookie in the big leagues 
} 


SOSC@OnNOUSLWHN— 


~ 


outstanding 


+ 
tas 


season 
American League 

Ted Williams, Boston 

Mel Parnell, Boston 

Rov Sievers, St. Louis 
National League 

Jackie Robinson, Brooklyn 

Pitcher—Howie Pollet, St. Louis 

Rookie—Don Newcombe, Brooklyn 

e So you think Michigan and Notre 

Dame are pretty good football teams? 

Well, neither could compare with the 

Sewanee College eleven of 1899. With 

a 12-man squad, a coach, a manager, 


Regular 
Pitcher 


Rookie 


Regular 


and a barrel of spring water, they trav- 
eled than 3,000 miles to play 
five games in six days—and won them 
all, scoring 118 points to none for the 


more 


opponents! 
Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 





PICKS UP MAIL 
EN ROUTE 


SORTS MAIL ALONG THE WAY 


@ Yes, this post office and 1,693 others 
like it have no street address. That’s 
because they’re rolling handlers of mail 
—the railroads’ fleet of United States 
Railway Post Offices. 

In addition to solid trains which 
handle mail exclusively, most passen 
ger trains have one or more mail cars 
“up ahead.” Long before passengers at 
the starting point get on the train, these 
post offices on wheels are loading up. 
Inside, railway postal clerks are already 
sorting out the letters for each town 
along the route. 

Even at the small towns where no 
regular stop is made, the inbound mail 
sack is put off, while the outbound 
pouch — suspended on a trackside crane 
—is neatly snatched up by a catcher 


arm that swings out from the mail car 
door. And where trains stop to deliver 
or take on mail, anyone can post his 
own letters personally —simply by slip- 
ping properly stamped mail into the 
letter slot on the side of the railway 
post-office car. 

These cars are staffed by Railway 


7-fesocanow OF 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


iT LOADS UP 
AT TERMINALS 


SERVES YOU PERSONALLY WHEREVER IT STOPS 


Mail Service employees, but the cars 
themselves —each one costing about 
$80,000 new today—are built to gov- 
ernment specifications by the railroads 
and are owned and maintained by the 
railroads, 

Over 94 per cent of first-class inter- 
city mail travels by train. Last year it 
came to over 14 billion pieces. 

For carrying each first-class letter, 
the railroads get an average of less 
than 1/5 of one cent. At this rate the 
U. S. Post Office Department makes 
enough on railroad-handled mail to 
help substantially in paying the cost of 
other kinds of postal service. 

So you see, carrying the mails is a 
big job the railroads perform for all of 
us—at mighty low cost. 


%e Announcing THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening now on the National Broadcasting Co. Network. * 
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Eddie Joost, sparkplug of the Phila- 
delphia A’s, is one of baseball's top per- 
formers. His smooth fielding and power 
hitting won him shortstop berth on 1949 
American League All-Star team. And he’s 
a Wheaties man! 


“For a year-around training dish, I'll 
take Wheaties ‘any time,” says Joost 
“Those whole wheat flakes, topped with 


milk and fruit, really taste swell.” 


WHY DON’T YOU 


Johnny Mize, powerful first-baseman, 
has socked more than 300 homers; made 
National League All-Stars nine times 
And he’s eaten Wheaties for 13 years! 

Nourishing, these 100% whole wheat 
flakes. Wheaties give you three B vita- 
mins, also minerals, food energy, protein. 
Second-helping good, too. Wheaties! Had 
yours today? 


EAT WHEATIES 


“Breakfast of Champions’’ 


“Wheaties and “Breakfast of Champioas™ are reg 


arks of General Mills. 
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EVERY GIRL wants a clear, fresh com- 
plexion. Every boy wants the physical 
stamina to make the team in his fa- 
vorite sport. Sometimes a small change 
in your health habits can make a big 
difference in the way you look and feel. 
If you have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest interest will be discussed 
in this column. 


The Question Boy 


Q. Does it hurt the feet to wear loaf- 
ers or flat sandals all the time? 


A. Loafers and open sandals are com- 
fortable, it’s true, but they give almost 
no support to the foot bones and mus- 


The average teen-ager takes 


| enough steps each day to add up to 





twelve miles. That’s a lot of walking, 
especially since most of it is done on 
hard floors and pavements. For school 
and active wear, it’s bes: to have well- 
fitted, oxford-type shoes Loafers and 
sandals are fine for loafing and lounging, 
but not as a steady foot diet 


Q. What can I do to help clear my 
skin of blackheads? 


A. Your skin has many tiny oil 
glands. While you're growing up these 
glands often work overtime. Dirt caught 
in the pores of an oily skin produces 
blackheads. If your skin is too oily, pay 
special attention to your diet. Cut down 
on the amount of fatty foods you eat, 
skip all fried foods, and go easy on 
and starches. Be to get 
plenty of fruits, vegetables, salads, and 
milk, 


Skin cleanliness is important. Wash 


sweets sure 


your face with soap and warm water at 
least three times a day. Rinse well with 
cold water. 

Remove blackheads this way: Before 
you go to bed, wash your face thor- 
oughly, Dip a clean washcloth in hot 
(not boiling!) ring it out and 
hold gently against your face. This soft- 
ens the blackheads so they can be re- 
moved more easily. Then carefully press 
out the blackheads. Do not squeeze too 
hard, or you may break the skin and 
leave a blemish. Daub the spot with a 
piece of cotton dipped in peroxide. 

Remove only a few blackheads at a 


water, 


time. When vou are finished, rinse your 
face well with cold water and dry gently 
on a clean towel. Always keep your 
hands away from your face—and never, 
never “pick” at it, or the blackheads 
may become infected and turn into pim- 
ples. 
a ° & 

Don’t like plain vegetables? Pep 
them up with mayonnaise—hot! Mayon- 
naise heated in the top of a double 
boiler and poured over asparagus, broc- 
coli, spinach, or almost any green vege- 
table gives it a wonderful flavor. Add a 
few drops of lemon juice or cider vine- 
gar if you like a tart taste. 

Color Guide: The easiest way we 
know to choose a good selection of 
vegetables is to let color guide you. 
Green, yellow, red, white—eat vege- 
tables of at least two different colors 
every day and you won't go wrong. 

Golden Sparkle: Here's one thirst- 
quencher that lives up to its name 
Looks delicious, tastes wonderful, and 
is packed with vitamins for energy and 
a clear complexion. Takes only a few 
minutes to make, too, because you can 
use canned juices if you wish. Combine 
1% cups orange juice, 1 cup grapefruit 
juice, and 2 tablespoons lemon juice 
with 1 pint of chilled ginger ale. Pour 
into glasses containing a maraschino 
cherry and a gay straw. This recipe 
makes six glasses of sparkling good 


flavor and health. 
Thain ing Table Tops 
: “Doc” Kava- 
km ; 


nagh, Cornell Uni- 
ar 
f 


s 
versity’s head 


trainer, says: 
j “One of the best 
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“Doc” Kavanagh 


suggestions I know 
of for growing ath 
letes is to eat plain, 
wholesome food 
Avoid all highly- 
seasoned, over-rich, 
fried foods. 

“My pre-game menu for Cornell ath- 
letes consists of: fruit juice, medium- 
broiled steak, green salad, whole wheat 
toast and jam, and weak tea. 

“IT am a firm believer in the drinking 
of plenty of milk. I recommend that all 
our athletes drink at least a quart and 
a half a day.” 





AD dog! Frightening as those words are today, 
they were far more terrifying sixty odd years ago: 


Until then, the most agonizing of deaths was certain 
for the yictim of rabies infection: On July 6th, 1885, 
a little boy who had been bitten by a rabid dog was 
rushed for aid to the laboratory of the great French 
chemist, Louis Pasteur. Pasteur had successfully im- 
munized animals against rabies but hesitated about 
using his vaccine on a human being. However, after 
weighing the possibility of ill effects from his vaccine 
against the grim probability of death by rabies, he 
inoculated the suffering boy: 


The first successful immunization of man against 
the dreaded rabies virus had been made. 


Pasteur’s development of the rabies vaccine was 
typical of his many great discoveries. There was noth- 
ing of chance or accident about it. After years of ex- 
periments he found a means of weakening the virus to 
any degree desired. By starting with harmlessly weak 
injections and gradual'y raising the strength of the 
doses, a patient’s resistance can be increased until he 
is immune to the most powerful rabies virus. 


For more than ninety years, the mission of E. R. 
Squibb and Sons has been to make available to every- 
one the discoveries of great men of medical science, 
and to develop, in its own research laboratories, new 
and better means of preventing and curing the ills of 
man. The’ name Squibb on any product, from the 
simplest home medicine cabinet product to the most 
complex antibiotic, means the purest, finest, most 
reliable product that science can Create. 


GENIUS IN MEDICINE,..NO. 2 IN & GERIES BY E.R. SQUIRE & BONS 
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E-R:SQuiBB & SONS 


Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
Anesthetics « Biologicals - Antibiotics 
Sulfonamides - Endocrines 
Nutritional and Medical Specialties 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 
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BOY dates GIRL 


OMETIMES you wish you were a 

library book—at least, you'd circu- 
late. Being a human being isn’t all it’s 
cracked up to be when you can't 
seem to get started with the crowd. 

It takes a strong constitution to 
walk into the drugstore where Bill 
Harris, Joe Malloy, the Wilson twins, 
Jo Anne, and Norma are “having a 
wonderful time” in the back booth, 
such a w.t. that they don't even 
bother to say “hello.” You wish the 
milkshake you drink at the counter 
all by your lonesome were flavored 
with strychnine. 

Sometimes when you move to a 
new community, you get this “left 
out” feeling. It can also be the after- 
math of a bust-up with a “steady” 
who had been monopolizing all your 
waking minutes. Or maybe you've 
always been on the outside, because 
you're too shy to get into the swim. 

What can you do if no one seems 
to notice you? How do you get to be 
the guy someone is sure to save a 
place for in a crowded lunchroom? 
Or the girl boys phone just to “talk 
over that tough algebra problem” 
with? 

If you looked like Boris Karloff, talked 
like Mortimer Snerd, or went into Betty 
Hutton frenzies in public, you’d under- 
stand why the world was passing you 
by. But you dress neatly, mind your 
manners, and can Carry on a conversa- 
tion if anyone bothers to start one with 
you. So why don’t the boys and girls 
gather round your vicside? 

Unfortunately, merely being a nice 
guy or an attractive girl isn’t enough to 
guarantee your being in the thick of 
things. Before you can break into the 
big leagues of popularity, you have to 
show people that you want to play on 
their team. At fifty paces, shyness often 
looks like stand-offishness. And stand- 
offishness can be fatal 

You may think nobody but you knows 
what it is to be shy. Actually most peo- 
ple are a little shy. And if they suspect 
you of having an aloof attitude, their 
social instincts do a deep freeze. 

That means you usually have to make 


the first move toward breaking the ice. 
You have to turn on the green light that 
says friendly overtures will be welcomed. 
This doesn’t mean you should tag wist- 
fully in the wake of a popular group of 
boys and girls. Nor should you barge 
into drugstore sessions to which you 
haven't been invited. However, there are 
dozens of school activities you don’t 
need an invitation for. 

Join the Debate Club. Raise your 
hand when committees are being re- 
cruited for the class play. Give your 
lungs a workout at the Pep Rally. Lend 
your support to the young people’s 
group at your church. Sign up for vol- 
leyball. 

While you're exerting yourself, no one 
will notice that you are shy. First thing 
you know, you may forget about it, too. 
The girl who seemed like such a cool 
cucumber when you saw her in the cor- 
ridor will look a lot less formidable in 
an old paint-smudged smock. Or you 
may find a crew-cut-and-corduroy num- 
ber who’s never spoken to you asking 
you if you know where he could borrow 
an old-fashioned mirror with a gilt frame 
for Act II. (If you happen to have one 
of those particular monstrosities in your 
attic and the c.c. and c. lad suggests 
walking you home to pick it up, you'll 
see why they say “there’s no business 
like show business!”) 

But don’t count on the Debate Club 
or a play committee to function as a 
private Date Bureau for you. It won't. 
It will give you an opportunity to work 
alongside some of the people you'd like 





to share milkshakes with. It will give 
other students a chance to see first-hand 
that you're cooperative, enthusiastic, 
and a good sport. 

If the scenery crew works until nine 
some night splashing paint on flats and 
someone finally suggests a break for 
hamburgers, chances are everyone who 
has wielded a paint brush with vigor is 
included in the invitation. 

While putting away your second ham- 
burger at Joe’s Place, it should dawn on 
you that this is how real popularity 
begins—by sharing enthusiasm for a 
common project. You'll realize that the 
bright-eyed blonde across the table 
didn’t get her start by spending all her 
spare time daydreaming about the cap- 
tain of the football team. 

Daydreaming about football heroes or 
prom queens is the sure way not to get 
invited out at all. Until you develop con- 
fidence at getting along with people in 
general, you haven't the poise to carry 
off those dream situations where the 
competition is thickest. Also, while 
you're all starry-eyed over some super- 
smooth character who doesn’t know you 
exist, you may completely overlook the 
boy next door who has been trying to 
catch your eye for a long time. You'll 
never see the girl in your math class, 
although she may rumba as well as the 
prom queen and be a lot more willing 
to teach you how. 

The boy next door may not look like 
Alan Ladd—or even like a high school 
football hero. But he probably likes to 
go to the movies on Saturday night. 
Chances are he drinks milkshakes, too, 
and goes to basketball games. After all, 
you're not figuring on leaping to the top 
of the Hit Parade overnight. You just 
want to get into circulation. A date in 
fact is worth two in your dreams. (And 
don’t be too sure this boy who'd like to 
take you out doesn’t have a heart just 
as handsome as the one you're wearing 
on your sleeve.) 

In any circulation campaign, it pays 
to cultivate all kinds of people. The boy 
whose feet stop working on a dance 
floor may be a wonderful skater. The 
girl who works in the library after school 
may be the life of the party. Interesting 
people come in all shapes and sizes. 
They don’t all wear letter sweaters or 
look like June Allyson. 

You want to be rated on your own 
merits, don’t you, and not ignored be- 
cause you're not a carbon copy of the 
president of the senior class? Give others 
the same break. Don’t turn up your nose 
at the boy who writes book reviews for 
the school paper or look down on the 
girl who knows more about Beethoven 
than popular band leaders. 

Having many friends with many in- 
terests is the only insurance against be- 
ing left to darken your own door whea 
everyone else has a date. 





TV Notes 


OU may live in Boston or Chicago, 

but you can spend “Tonight on 
Broadway” with the CBS-TV show of 
the same name (Sundays, 7-7:30 p.m., 
EST). Scenes from current Broadway 
plays with the original casts are tele- 
cast direct from Broadway theatres. 

Emceeing the program is drama 
critic John Mason Brown, who fills you 
in on the background of the play. Hav- 
ing teed off with the gay revue, Lend 
an Ear, on the October 2 show, “To- 
night on Broadway” will televise hit 
musicals and dramatic plays through- 
out the season. 

+ o s 


Also going on the theory that “there’s 
no business like show business,” ABC- 
TV rings you in on another side of 
the entertainment world with “Holly- 
wood Screen Test” (Saturdays, 7:30-8 
p.m. EST). Here Hollywood hopefuls 
have a chance to make 
playing opposite well-known stage and 
screen stars. And you have the chance 
to review the scenes from hit movies. 


“screen tests,” 


The Allied Theater Owners of New 
Jersey are investigating the possibility 
of offering special television broadcasts 
to movie-goers. If all goes well, Jersey- 
ites may soon find on-the-spot telecasts 
of sports events and Presidential ad- 
dresses sandwiched in between their 
double features. 

* o a 


How would you react if you went to 
the cleaner’s to pick up a suit—and 
found your suit on the clerk’s back? Or 
if you were approached by a man who 








casually mentioned that he was a bomb | 


salesman and offered to show his 
wares? 

You can see other people’s reactions 
to such zany situations on Allen Funt’s 
show, “Candid Camera” (CBS-TV, 
Monday, 9-9:30 p.m. EST). The pro- 
gram features films made with a con- 
cealed Funt manipulates 


people into strange predicaments. 


camera as 


“In television, the commentator has 
lost the initiative,” says sportcaster Red 
Barber, discussing his TV assignments. 

“In radio, you can talk about any 
player, any situation on the field, pro- 
vided you don’t get in the way of the 
Barber “In 
my wordage is controlled 
not so much by the game as by the con- 


actual action,” explains. 


television... 


stantly changing images that flash be- 
fore me on the monitor screen.” 

If you've ever 
telecast of the game as you listen to 
the radio broadcast of the same game, 
you know what Red means. 


| 


tried watching the | 


The musician 


the physician 


and You 


all have a common need! 





It’s the need for body fuel. 

Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you must keep replac- 
ing it. 

And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat ! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 

Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 

That’s why vou need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 


This chart shows 
how far you can 
run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 
10c worth of some 
common foods. It 
is based on statis- 
tics provided by 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


POTATOES 
BUTTER 
MILK 
CORN 
SALMON 
EGGS 








YOUR NAME 
TEAM NAME 


mm Kids! Put new zip into your sweaters, 
hats, jerseys, jackets, blonkets, etc! 





Make ‘em snappy with 2” 
athletic felt letters. Just Iron "Em On! Dandy for 
clubs and teams.Send 25¢ in coin for 6 letters 
(extra letters 5c each) State color. Be first in 
your crowd te start the fad —order today. Free 
with every order —letter and emblem pamphlet. 


me FELT CRAFTERS rie sOveatee 


~~ tapested Swiss Stop 


CHRONOGRAPH 


With 2 Push Buttons 


WRIST WATCH $6.90 ¢ 
s G9e Fed. Tax 
' wean WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
AND INSTRUCTIONS 
H Handsome Stainless Steel 
Given Expansion Band 
ee Wateh. For timing autos. 
Baayen races, athletics events 
4 





N Glow in te a 
Crystal « hates Red Sweep Hand « 
Tells Time « Measures Speed & Distance « Stop Watch « 
Precision Made. SENT ON APPROVAL. Deposit $6.90 
plus tax and postage with postman or send money order, 
save postage. (Same money back privilege.) 


JEWELBOX, Dept. HG, 1674 Broadway, N. Y. 19. N. Y. 


SENIORS —~ your Seaetes 
tiful and aa en pg he oe 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40°, 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





Sell your Sch Cla ates the best | 
f GRADUATION NAME CARDS in the 
ntry. La st prices ever offered =e pay 
€ amnion —_ Monthly _ 
y r cards FRE Agencies goin 
ry’ Write CRAFT CARD SPECIAL ies. ‘on 
233- ne OReber an 30, Pa 








STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
carefully before sending money for stamps. If the 
advertisement mentions the word ‘approvals,’ 
the stamp dealer will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
selection of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
Each of these ‘approval’ stamps has a price 
clearly marked. If you keep any of the ‘‘ap- 
sete T stamps you must pay for them and return 
the ones you do not wish to Ley If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your nome 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 

















SANTA ANA, CALIF. 


300 10¢ 


INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOCUING 
TO 25¢ EACH! ALSO APPROVALS. 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 


Camden 75, New York 


BARGAIN STAMP SERVICE, 


STAMPS 


FOR ONLY 





commission. Free | 


| what 


| ures” 








Courtesy of Gimbe! Bros., N. Y. 
Switzerland’s U. P. U. Stamp 


This year nearly every country of the 


| world is issuing commemoratives honor- 
| ing the Universal Postal Union (U. P. 


U.). One of these stamps (issued by 
Switzerland) is shown above. 
The U. P. U. is an organization which 
simplifies and speeds up the exchange of 
mail among nations. In 1862, a U. S. 
Postmaster General suggested that all 


| nations work together to improve the 


world’s mail service. 

At that time, a letter sent a long dis- 
tance was weighed and restamped many 
times. Every nation that serviced the 
letter charged a different rate. The letter 
arrived at its destination only after a 
long delay and often with postage due 
on it. 


After 1862, 


>. On October 9, 1874, they set up 
the U. P. U. in Berne, Switzerland. Since 
then, postal experts of the member na- 
tions have met every five years to ar- 
range new rates and ways to better mail 
service. 

The U. P. U. is a good example of 
nations can do when they work 
Member nations now charge 
uniform rates to service letters and do 
their best to deliver mail rapidly. 

STAMPING GROUNDS: The U. N. 
General Assembly, which opened its 
fourth regular session last month in 
Flushing Meadow, N. Y., is expected to 


together. 


| discuss plans for a U. N. postal service. 
| Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
| of having the U.N. issue its own stamps, 


in favor 


will report on the plan during the pres- 
ent session. 

Japan may issue a “National Treas- 
commemorative series in the near 
future. The series would feature historic 
and artistic treasures which can be seen 
throughout the Japanese countryside— 
old castles, pagodas, palaces, temples, 
monuments, paintings, and statues. 

If the National Treasures, series is ap- 
proved, it will replace Japan’s current 
National Park series. The purpose of the 
new series would be to attract American 
tourists to Japan. 


Gumming up the Works 


For some time, a Danish airline had 
been giving its passengers sticks of 
chewing gum labeled, “To prevent un- 
pleasant pressure in your ears during 
take-offs and landings.” 

Finally, the inevitable happened. An 
old lady recently appealed_plaintively 
to the stewardess, “Help me get this 
stuff out of my ears. It doesn’t help 
anyway.” 

Quote 


Downright Uncivilized! 


A minor Soviet official, after several 
months’ tour of duty in the United States, 
was asked what his impressions were. 

“Some things are really magnificent,” 
said the Russian thoughtfully, “but in 
other respects I am disappointed. The 
cities, for instance, are so poor in hy- 
gienic installations. Now, in the Soviet 
Union you would find a delousing sta- 
tion for public use in every large rail- 
road station. Here in the United States 
I've never seen one.” 

Reader's Digest 





many nations began to, 
| consider ways of improving their mail 
| service 





STAMP WALLET. 44% 


poo i t HYDERBAD SET. print- 

TION GAUGE ond MULLI- 

ice Car Given to Approval Ap- 
plicants who send I0_ for mailing to 


GLOBE STAMP 


FREFI =| Powerful Magnifying Glass 
to approval applicants; 
also big bargain lists. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 206, Jamestown, N. Y. 


307 DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
You'll find scores of new stamps here for your collection! Big 
and little stamps! Bisected stamp! Commemoratives, triangles 
high values! Bi-colored beauties, stramge countries! Every stamp 
8 different and one you'll delight to own. ALL FREE to approva! 
buyers! Write today —get special lonian isiand stamp extra! 
GARCELON STAMP CO., Box 594, CALAIS, MAINE 


WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding sirmaiis, pictoriais and others from the world over; 
po oe worth = 10 25¢ each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


pplicants only. 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO,, Dept, 12, Jamestown, N.Y. 








— ar? 
\ is 
HARRIS & CO., 


107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 


THOUSANDS OF BEAUTIFUL STAMPS 
—ONLY te EACH HY PAY } : 
‘ NNY 
VIGE. ORANGE. CALIFORNIA. 
Pius Valuable Publications ONLY 3c 
KENMORE STAMPS, Arlington 74-82, Mass. 
to aeenowas, BUYERS. Contains 


500 ee. 3: 


STAMPS For Only 
LITTLETON SvaMP Ci co. Box 23, LITTLETON, N. H. 




















ONE DOLLAR SPECIAL 
ONE THOUSAND STAMPS 
Over 700 Major vérieties. Satisfaction guaranteed 
F. S$. PARSONS, Box +3246, San Francisco 19, Calif. 
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Improving on Webster 


stenographer—a girl you pay to learn | 
to spell while she’s looking for a hus- | 


band. 
savoir faire—the ability to smile when 
you suddenly discover that your best 


pal and your girl are both missing from | 


the dance floor. 
evolution—dress, $3.75; frock, $19.98; 
gown, $65; creation, $225. 


Coronet 


Resourceful 


A young matron had sent a dinner in- 
vitation to the new doctor. In reply she 
received a totally illegible letter. 

“I simply must know whether he has 
accepted or refused,” she told her hus- 
band. 

“Why don’t you take it to a drug- 
gist?” he suggested. “Druggists can al- 
ways read a doctor’s handwriting no 
matter how bad it is.” 

The druggist studied the slip of pa- 
per, went to the back room, and re- 
turned in a few minutes with a bottle. 
“There you are, Madam,” he said. “That 
will be two dollars, please.” 

Classmate 
Lopsided 

Comedienne Patsy Kelly: “My legs 
don’t match Dietrich’s. They don’t even 
match each other.” 

Quick 


Unromantic Thought 


She sat on the bridge in the moonlight | 


And tickled his face with her toes, 
For she was just a mosquito, 
And the bridge was the bridge of his 


nose. 
Canadian High News 


Friendly Gesture 

A missionary was preaching on a re- 
mote Pacific island when he was cap- 
tured by a skeptical cannibal chief. To 
his astonishment, he was not eaten, but 
was allowed to go free, on condition 
that he “carry a small sealed packet to 
a neighboring mountain chief. 


So grateful was the missionary that 


when he encountered a detachment of 
English sailors he refused to accompany 
them to safer territory. He vowed that 
he would deliver the sealed packet as 
promised. 


But the commander of the English | 


ship asked to see the packet and opened 


it. It contained some fragrant herbs, to- | 
gether with this brief message: “The | 


bearer will be delicious with these.” 
Quote 











SO SMOOTH 


..1t almost writes 
by itself!’ 











WATERMAN’S BiG 14KT. GOLD POINTS 
ARE “SMOOTH AS A LENS” 
«+. 100% HAND-GROUND 


No wonder Waterman’s always means 
“Easiest Writing!” The Point 
makes the Pen, and no smoother pen 
is made than Waterman’s 
Crusader. Smooth looking . .. 
smooth writing! 4 beautiful colors; 
choice of points all 14Kt. Gold. 
Why be satisfied with less? 
Waterman’s quality point 
costs you nothing extra. 


MATCHING 

Pencil or Ball 
Pointer Pen 
available, for a 
handsome set. 
Also, Waterman’s 
regular Ball Pointer 
—best buy $1 


HOODED POINT 
also available. 
Ask for Water- 


man’s famous 


TAPERITE. Choice 
of points. America’s Biggest 
Fountain Pen Value 


Waterman's 
TE Most FAMOUS NAME FOUNTAIN pens FoR Waiting Quality 


YOUNG WRITERS! Win cash prizes for your stories, poems, essays. 
Contest sponsored by Waterman’s. Send for rules (free)—Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


The New Crusader 














OU, 


= SH, 


when you mean 
“raving” 


For “raving” is exactly what you'll start doing after you try PLANTERS 
PEANUTS or the PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK. They have exactly what it takes 
for extra energy between meals and while watching ball games. They are 
crispy, crunchy, and flavorsome—the perfect all-around eating treat. So 
look for ““MR. PEANUT” on the wrapper. He is your guarantee of fresh, 
meaty, vitamin-and-protein-full PLANTERS PEANUTS. 
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PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 
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WHERE 


TO FIND IT 


2nd Annual Guide for Teachers and Administrators 


Audio Visual p. 21-T 
Film Sources e Filmstrip Sources e Filmstrip, Slide and 
Opaque Projectors e 16 mm. Sound Projectors e Screens 


Books, Etc. p. 22-T 
Maps and Charts e Pamphlets e Plays e Posters, Pictures, 
Prints e Radio Scripts e Reference Books e Textbooks 


and Readers 


Teaching Aids (From Industry, Associations, Other 
Nations) p. 26-T 
Clothing e Consumer Education e Communication Edu- 
cation e Food and Nutrition e Fuels and Materials e 
Health e Intercultural Relations e International Relations 
e Labor e Nations of the World e Transportation 


Radio Equipment pp. 30-T 
Discs, Tape, Wire e Playbacks e Receivers e Transmit- 


ters e Studio Equipment 


School Equipment and Supplies p. 31-T 
Air Conditioning and Heating e School Art Supplies e 
Blackboards, Bulletins Boards, etc. e Building Materials 
e Business Machines and Typewriters e Furniture e 
Handy Aids e Flags, Jewelry, Plaques, Trophies e Glides, 
Slides e Lighting e Locks, Door and Locker e Maps and 
Atlases e Paints and Varnishes e Public Address Equip- 
ment e Stage Equipment e Windows, Shades, Accessories 


e Study Courses 


AUDIO-VISUAL Cathedral Films (P. and D.) 6406 Sunset General Pictures Productions, Inc. (P. and 


Bivd., Hollywood 
Film Sources and w si or sd R 
mas films; filmstr 
Key: “P”" stands for producer, “D” for China Film Enterpri 
distributor; “si and “sd” means silent and 132 West 43 St., N 
sound, respectively. Unless otherwise noted and related subje 
films from these sources are 16 mm. sound, Coronet Instructior 
usually for rent or sale Coronet Bldg., C 
films on natural 
A. F. Films, Inc. (P. and D.) 1600 Broadway, guage and study 
New York 19, N. Y. France and posses- guidance, physicz 
sions, art, motion picture. English sound min., b and w or 
tracks Eastin Pictures Cor 
American Museum of Natural History (D.) Bldg Davenport, 
Central Park West at 79 St., New York ence, math., stud 
24, N. Y. Si and sd, on natural science, his- music, vocational 
tory, social studies, some filmstrips strips 


28, Calif. Color and b D.) 621 Sixth Ave., Des Moines 9, Iowa 

eligious subjects; Christ- Seven films on educational subjects, one 

ips, slides on schools—public relations 

ses of America, Inc. (D.) Harmon Foundation (P. and D.) 140 Nassau 

ew York 18, N. Y. China St.. New York 7, N. Y. Films, filmstrips 

cts, si and sd slides. Social studies, religion, art, etc 

nal Films (P. and D.) Hawley-Lord, Inc. (D.) 61 West 56 St., New 

hicago 1, Ill. Classroom York, 19, N. Y. Various subjects; some 

and social sciences, lan- filmstrips 

skills, health, business, Heidenkamp Nature Pictures (P. and D.) 

al education. Usually 10 538 Glen Arden Dr., Pittsburgh, Pa. Na- 

color ture films, especially on birds 

npany (D.) 707 Putnam Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (D.) 620 Ninth 

Ia. Social studies, sci- Ave., New York 18, N. Y. Music, travel, 

y skjlls, health, lit., art, sports, miscellaneous subjects 

training, etc. Also film- Hollywood Film Enterprises (P. and D.) 
6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif 


Association Films D.) 347 Madison Ave., Educational Film Library Association (D.) South America and other geography sub- 


New York 16, N. Y. Films from many 1600 Broadway, N 
sources; English, social studies, sports, re- films produced by 


ew York 19. N. Y. A few jects 
members of EFLA Ideal Pictures Corporation (D.) 28 E 8 St., 


ligious, etc. Free and rental, si and sd Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. (P. Chicago 5, Ill. Large distributor of educa- 


*% Azteca Films, Inc., 1907 S. Vermont Ave., and D.) Wilmette, Ill. Classroom films in tional and entertainment films. Branch 


Los Angeles 7, Cal sciences (several grade levels), geography, offices 


Bailey Films, Inc. (P. and D.) 2044 North A rican history 
Berendo, Hollywood 27, Calif. Varied cial studies, hon 
topics, mostly in primary grades and sec- and child study 
ondary social science Family Films,’ Inc 


, art, music, health, so- Institutional Cinema Service, Inc. (D) 156 
1e€ economics, athletics, Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. Education 
Also filmstrips and entertainment, si and sd 

(D.) 6047 Hollywood International Film Bureau, Inc. (D.) 84 E 


Brandon Films, Inc. (P. and D.) 1600 Broad- 3ivd Hollywood, Calif. Non-denomina- Randolph St., Chicago 1, ll. General list 


way, New York 19, N. Y. Si and sd, some tional moral teac 


*hing films in education; many British and Canadian 


35mm., some color; educational and en- Film Center (D.) 45 W. 45 St.. New York 19, subjects 


tertainment, some special foreign language N. Y. Entertainm 
features, shorts: filmstrips health, 
Bray Studios (P. and D.) 729 Seventh Film Classic Exchar 


> jects . : 
ent subjects, music, lit., International Film Foundation, Inc. (P and 


safety, science, sports, etc., sd D.) 1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


age (P. and D.) Fredonia, Documentary films on Russia, Poland, 


Ave., New York 19, N. Y. Varied subjects, N. Y. English, Latin, art, science, music, Italy: social studies. international rela- 


including health, sd French, Spanish, 
*British Information Services (D.) 30 Rocke- Film Highlights, Inc 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. All phases fork 18, N. Y¥ 
of life in Britain and the Commonwealth hools 
Many films on community life and prob- *Film Program Se 
le 
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This new Electronic Memory Technique can help you 


Many authorities agree that wire recording is one 
of the most important recent advancements in 
teaching. From kindergarten to pos: yraduate and 
refresher work, the wire recorder makes the edu- 
cational process more interesting and beneficial. 
In all phases of education, improvement is speeded 
up tremendously with this new and economical 
equipment for educators. Why not enhance your 
own reputation by taking advantage of this new 
educational technique? 


A CLASSROOM ASSISTANT WITH NO 
EXTRA SALARY 

The Webster-Chicago Electronic Memory Wire 
Recorder will soon pay for itself by increasing 
teaching efficiency and saving classroom instruc- 
tion time. You'll find it unsurpassed for teaching 
diction and public speaking, foreign languages— 
recording and rehearsing debates, school plays, or 
for preserving important historical broadcasts or 
school functions. And actually, these are only a few 
of the many uses. 


[7] WEBSTER: CHICAGO 


5610 West Bloomingdale Avenue 
Chicago 39, Illinois 


THIS IS THE FAMOUS WEBSTER-CHICAGO 
ELECTRONIC MEMORY 


The Electronic Memory is so simple to operate, any 
child can handle it. Recordings can be played 
again and again or erased by simply recording over 
the same wire. The Model 180, portable and light- 
weight, comes complete with microphone and 
three spools of pre-tested recording wire. 


WEBSTER-CHICAGO, Dept. S-4 
5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on the Webster-Chicago Elec- 
tronic Memory Wire Recorder. 


Name 


Address 
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OFFICIAL FILMS 


PERAS and CONCERT 


produced and priced for visual education 
programs in public and private schools. 


Introducing great operatic and concert works...via the medium of the 
16mm sound film, for general music classes and assembly use. Official 
Films is proud to be the pioneer in this field of educational films... proud 
too, that these films are within the budget limitations of every school! 


OPERAS 


Vital visual introduction to opera 
and operatic literature. 


Photographed on the stage of the 
Rome Opera House, with actual 
sets and costumes. 


Featuring leading artists of the 
lyric stage... Tito Gobi, Cloe Elmo, 


P etc. 


Dramatic and vocal talents ably 
blended...perfect sound synchro- 
nization. 


Each film features most brilliant 
passages and arias of original 
work. 


English commentary to aid the 
student's appreciation. Olin 
Downes, noted music critic, nar- 
rates several of these works. 


Condensed to 25 minutes each... 
designed to meet the average stu- 
dent's attention span. 


(Teaching Manual Now in Preparation) 


16MM SOUND—RUNNINGTIME, 25MIN. 


$100.00 EACH 


CARMEN 
(Tragic Opera by Bizet) 


MARRIAGE OF FIGARO 


(Comic Opero by Mozart) 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


(Comic Opera by Rossini) 


DON PASQUALE 


(Comic Opero by Donizetti) 
WILLIAM TELL 
(Historic Opera by Rossini) 


LUCIA DI LAMMERMOOR 
{Trogic Opera by Donizetti) 


CONCERTS 


Official Films wicle selection of 
concert films enables music stu- 
dents to study technique and 
interpretation of master artists at 
close range. Suitable for class- 
room instruction and auditorium 
use, these films feature music of 
Brahms, Beethoven, Chopin, Schu- 
bert... performed by brilliant 
artists of the concert stage. Close- 
up views of fingering techniques 

. perfect sound recording... 
lend greater understanding to in- 
tricacies of theme, development 
and instrumental technique. 


16MM SOUND — 1 REEL 
$30.00 EACH 


YEHUD!I MENUHIN—violinist. Air in D 
Major by Johann Sebastian Bach. ANTAL 
DORATI, Conductor of Dallas Symph. 
Orchestro. Habonera by Sarasate. (Nine 
other Menuhin reels available.) 

EULA BEAL—contralto. Ave Maria by 
Gounod based on First Prelude by J. S. 
Boch. None But The Lonely Heart by 
Tschaikowsky. Three other reels available. 


JAKOB GIMPEL—pianist. FRANZ LISZT 
ALBUM—Forest Murmurs, Un Sospiro. Six 
other Gimpel reels available. 


JOSE ITURBI—pianist. Sevillo by Albeniz, 
Fantasie Impromptu by Chopin. 


EMANUEL FEUERMANN—cellist. Rondo, 
Op. 94 by Anton Dvorak. Spinning Song 
by Dovid Popper. 


Other artists: PADEREWSKI, GORIN, 
DILLING, VRONSKY-BABIN, MYRA 
HESS, COOLIDGE QUARTETTE, etc.# 





OFFICIAL FILMS INC., 25 W. 45th St., New York 19, Dept. ST 2 

We are interested in receiving additional information regarding 

Official Films’ Opera and Concert films. Please send complete catalog. 
ral We)sa ay ye FILMS We owna . enone . ase , 3..... projector. 


, Si ING. 


25 WEST 45th STREET - NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 1 Ad0Ress 


city 








TEACHING 
IN HIGH SCHOOL 


HARL R. DOUGLASS and HUBERT H. MILLS, 
University of Colorado. Will help teachers to under- 
stand better and fulfill their task in the world today. 
Deals with the objectives of high school teaching. 
the teacher's responsibility to his pupils, his func- 
tions in and out of school, and his own personal 
Presents the best modern theory and prac- 
tice on how to direct the student's learning most 
effectively. “Explicit and rejreshing ideas on what 
the liberal modern teacher should accomplish 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 627 pages $4.50 


wellare 


THE HIGH SCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


HARL R. DOUGLASS, with 27 Contributing 
Authorities. Changes in the curriculums of our sec- 
ondary schools in the past few years have made 
necessary and valuable a book of this type, gather- 
ing and correlating the more outstanding of the new 
developments now being tested and put into prac- 
tice. The various chapters have been written by 
men and women distinguished for sound thinking 
and leadership in their respective fields. “Exhaustive 
overview of current curriculum philosophies and 
practices SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 661] pages. 

$4.50 


THE MODERN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


WILLIAM T. GRUHN, University of Connecticut, 
and HARL R. DOUGLASS. A revealing study of 
prevailing nation-wide practices in the junior high 
school’s educational program. Suggests and describes 
improved procedures not yet common in the typical 
school. The authors’ own wide personal experience 
has been supplemented by questionnaires and cor- 
respondence with hundreds of high school systems in 
all states luthoritative 

EDUCATION. 492 pages. 


. filis a definite need 


$4.50 


A PRACTICAL HANDBOOK 
FOR SCHOOL COUNSELORS 


CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, 
Organized in the 


Michigan State College 
form of specific questions and 
answers, this book covers every step in the counsel- 
ing process, showing exactly what the procedures 
are, when they should be used, and who should 
Do's and don'ts based on experience 
help in their use 


initiate them 
Content and convenient form make 
it a guide of great practical value to teachers and 
administrators with day-to-day responsibility for 
counseling, interviewing, testing, and guidance 
cise information, reltable and helptul 


JOURNAL 


Con- 
PEABODY 
$3.00 


Write Dept. 96 for free folder describing books 
of interest to educators and administrators 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 


Where to Find It 
(Continued from page 24-T) 


Lee & Shepard Co., Inc. (S), 419 
Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Loyola University Press, 3441 N 
Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 
Macmillan Company (T,S.C), 60 Fifth 
f New York 11, N. Y¥ 
The Manual Arts Press (T,S,C), 
roe St.. Peoria 3, Il 
McCormick-Mathers Publishing Co 
Douglas Ave., Wichita, Kan 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. (T,S,C.F), 330 
W. 42 St.. New York 18, N. Y 
McKinley Publications (S,C), 809 N 
Philadelphia 30, Pa 
Charles E. Merrill Co., Inc., 
Columbus 15, Ohio 
G. & C. Merriam Co 
Springfield 2, Mass 
William Morrow & Co. (S,C), 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
Newson & Company (T,S,C,), 
New York 11, N. ¥ 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 101 Fifth Ave 
New York 3, N. Y 
Oxford University Press 
New York 11, N. Y 
Pitman Publishing Corp., 2 W. 45 St., 
York 19, N. Y 
Prang Company Publishers, 
on Co., Sandusky, Ohio 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave 
u. x. F 
Professional 
Ave., S.E 


Lothrop, 


Ashland 


237 N. Mon- 


1501 E 


19 St., 
400 S. Front St 
(F,C), 47 Federal St., 
425 Fourth 


72 Fifth Ave., 


114 Fifth Ave., 
New 
American Cray- 
New York 


Books, Inc., 1411 University 
Minneapolis 14, Minn 
G. P. Putnam's Sons (S,C, 2W B St., 
New York 19, N. Y 
Rand McNally & Co 
St.. Chicago 5, Ill 
wRinehart & Company, Inc., 232 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 
wx Ronald Press Co., 15 E. 26 St., 
m. 2 
Row, Peterson & Co 
Ave., Evanston, Il 
The Ryerson Press (T,S,C) 
W., Toronto, Canada 
William H. Sadlier, Inc., 
York 7, N. Y 
Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., 
cago 16, Il 
Scholastic Book Service 
New York 3, N. Y 
Pocket Books, 
brary 
Science Research Associates (T,S,C), 228 S 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill 
t, Foresman & Co. (T,S,C) 
Chicago 11, Ill 
Burdett Co. (T,S,C), 45 E 
York 3, N. Y 
L. W. Singer Cc., Inc. (T,C), 
Bivd., Syracuse 2, N. Y 
Sout! -Western Publishing Co 
way. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Press (T,S,C,R) 


(T,S,M 336 S. Clark 


Madison 
New York 


(T,S,C), 1911 Ridge 


299 Queen St., 


11 Park Place, New 


221 E. 20 St., Chi- 
(S.C), 7 BE. 12 St., 
Titles from Bantam 
and New American Li- 


433 E. Erie 


17 St., New 


249 W 
634 Broad- 


Stanford University 
ford, Calif 
The Steck Co 
Austin, 
Frederick Ungar Publishing Co. (T.S,C 
105 E. 24 St.. New York 10,N. Y 
The United Educators, Inc., 6 N 
Ave., Chicago 2, Ill 
The University Publishing Co 
Lincoln 1, Nebraska 
Vanguard Press, Inc. (S,C), 424 
Ave., New York, N. Y 
D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc. (T 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y 
The Viking Press, Inc. (S,C), 18 E 
New York 17, N. Y 
Webster Publishing Co., Inc 
Washington Ave., St. Louis 3, Mo 
The Westminster Press (S,C) 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y 
The John C. Winston Co 
St.. Philadelphia 7, Pa 
World Book Company (T,S,C) 
Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y 
Yale University Press (S,F), 
New York 16, N. Y 


Stan- 


(T,S,C), 
Texas 


Ninth & Lavaca Sts 


Michigan 
(T,S.C.M.F 

Madison 
250 Fourth 
48 St., 
(T,S.C), 1808 
Witherspoon 
(T,S,C), 1010 Arch 
313 Park Hill 


386 Fourth Ave., 


TEACHING AIDS 


(Key: P, pamphlets, 
posters, pictures; F, films, filmstrips; 
of aids: R, records; M, magazines.) 


leaflets; C, charts, 
L, list 


Clothing 

American Bemberg Corp., 
New York 16, N. Y 

American Institute of Laundering (P), Joliet 
Il 

American Viscose Corp 
Ave., New York 1, N 

Cluett, Peabody and Co., Inc., 
New York 16, N. Y 

National Cotton Council of America 
P.O. Box 76, Memphis 1, Tenn 

National Shoe Mfg. Assn., Chrysler 
New York 17, N. Y 

Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. (F), 100 
Gold St., New York 7, N. ¥ 

The Wool Bureau, Inc. (P,C,F,M), 
St.. New York 19, N. Y 


261 Fifth Ave., 


(P,C,F), 350 Fifth 
Y 


10 E. 40 St., 
(P,C) 


Blidg., 
16 W. 46 


Consumer Education 


American Bankers Association, 12 E. 36 
St.. New York 16, N. Y 

Committee for Economic 
444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
*wHousehold Finance Corp. (P,.F), 919 N 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill 

National Better Business Bureau, Inc. (P,L) 
405 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

New York Stock Exchange, New York, N. Y 
Twentieth Century Fund (P.F,L,M), 330 W 
42 St.. New York 18 3 

U. S. Savings Bond Division (P,F,.C.M) 
Treasury Dept., Washington 25, D.C 


Development (P) 


Communication 


American Broadcasting Company, 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
pany, 195 Broadway, 
Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Ave., New York 22, N. Y 
Film Council of 
Ontario St., Chicago 10, Ill 
Motion Picture Assn. of America (P), 28 
W. 44 St., New York 18, N. Y 
National Association of Broadcasters (P), 
1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
National Broadcasting Company, Radio City, 
New York 20, N. Y 
Philco Corporation, 
delphia 34, Pa 
Radio Corporation 
Camden, N. J 
Radio Manufacturers Association, 1317 F St 
Washington 4, D.C 


30 Rocke- 


Com- 


New York 7, N. Y 
485 Madison 


America (P,C,M), 6 W 


Tioga and C Sts., Phila- 


of America, Ed. Div 


Education 


American Music Conference, 69 W 
ington St., Chicago 2, Ill 

Association for Childhood Education (P.M) 
1200 15 St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C 

National Vocational Guidance Association 
(P.M), 1424 16 St.. N.W., Washington 6 
D.C 

U. S. Office of Education (P,F,L.R,M), Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Washington 25, D.C 


Wash- 


Food and Nutrition 


American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 
1128 16 St., Washington 6, D.C 

American Institute of Baking 
Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 

American Meat Institute (P.C), 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill 

Best Foods, Inc., 1 E. 43 St 
nN. 


(P,C), 1135 


New York 17 


Borden's, 350 Madison Ave., New York 17 
N. ¥ 

Cereal Institute, Inc. (P,C), 135 S. LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3, Il 

Cream of Wheat, 730 Stimson Blvd., 
neapolis, Minn 

Council on Candy of the Nat'l Confection- 
ers’ Assn. (P,C), 1 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 
2, Il 

Evaporated Milk Assn 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Il 

Farmers and Mfgr. Beet Sugar Assn 
Saginaw, Michigan 

General Mills, Inc., Public 
Minneapolis 1, Minn 


(Continued on page 28-T) 


Min- 


(P,C,F,L), 307 N 
(P.M) 


Services Dept 
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The English Help for you-to help your 
Faetshelf students read between the lines 


HO wrote that? What is the cor- | lena the lines of every text book, whether history, the social 
rect pronunciation? How do you studies, or literature, there’s excitement and adventure. Text books 
mark copy for printers? You can send can only hint at and barely outline the drama, the intense struggles of 
vour students to these “Where to Find men and women who made history as they built their towns and cities 
It” books for English selected by con- and laid the basic foundations of our economic and social life. The 
tributing editor Hardy Finch. RIVERS OF AMERICA series of books will help you supplement these 


: ; ia bare outlines and arouse the students’ intense interest in your courses. 
American College Dictionary (School Edi- 


tion). New York: Harper and Bros., 1948. h —™M. ‘ddl, y e 
Aurner, Robert R. Effective English in t ] é Z é West ‘Region 
Business. Southwestern Pub. Co., 1940. 
acenl ally good on letter writing OU will discover with your students new adventures 
‘ any , ; ° in literature when you read in THE OHIO, one of 
Crabb, George. Crabb’s English Synonyms. the newest books of the RIVERS OF AMERICA series, 
New York: Grosset and Dunlap, 1947. A of the river's great plague of journal-keeping travelers— 
useful tool for the writer. from Thomas Ashe, the Irish swindler, to the Duke of 
Hart, James D., editor. The Oxford Com- Saxe-Weimar. Charles Dickens comenented on the ‘‘dull- 
art, Jz . ness’ of the people—implying that the only one he had 
2 a met who had a familiarity with British writers was a 
York: Oxford University Press, 1941. ; Choctaw chief. Mrs. Frances Trollope, mother of the 
. she . » to American litera- | ‘ A i famous Anthony, came to open a business to improve 
Comprehensive guide to American lite the people of Cincinnati—and later infuriated the Ohio 
ture. . 7 dwellers with her vivid descriptions of their wild, crude, 
Harvey, Sir Paul. The Oxford Companion —— and vulgar natures. 
to English Literature. New York: Oxtord OCIAL sciences are more exciting for students when, for 
University Press, 1933. An excellent ref- S instance, they read in THE WISCONSIN that even though 
: lumbering was one of Wisconsin's grea;est industries, the river 
valley was called the ‘‘cradle of circuses."’ It was there that the 
from American literature. Ringling brothers turned away from the harness-making trade 
Kunitz, S. J., and Haycraft, Howard. Amer- | for the ‘‘devil’s employment’’ under the big top and founded 
ican Authors 1600-1900. New York: H. “The Greatest Show on Earth. 
W. Wilson Company, 1938. A collection , - 4 wl 
of 1,320 biographies of graduated length. | vers O mer ita 
Kunitz, S. J.. and Haycraft, Howard. Twen- VERY region of the country is covered by the RIVERS OF 
tieth Century Authors. New York: H. W. AMERICA series. This pt nee. of — — are forty 
- O49 . volumes, was begun by the late Constance Lindsay Skinner and 
Wilson C mpany, 1942. A re a Lik of is now edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. The story of 
Authors Today and Yesterday and Living each river is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or his- 
Authors with additional material torian who has known and loved intimately the river about 
4 Manual of Style. Chicago: The Univer- which he has written. Told in a lively, attention-holding styie, 
f Ch a Pre 1945. Rules of it records in full detail the pattern and manner of life and the 
sity o sMICAgo FTeSS, a. 5 way in which the river influenced that culture. Each is beau- 
composition; hints to authors, editors. | tifully illustrated by a well-known artist, attractively bound, 
Morley, Christopher, and Everett, Louella D. 5s,” x 814". There are eight volumes dealing with the Middle 
Bartlett's Familiar Quotations ( Twelfth West region: The Ohio, Sangamon, Chicago, Illinois, Wabash, 
i Wisconsin, Upper Mississippi, and The Missouri. 
Edition ). Boston: Little, Brown and Co. 
p “ Sadlie English. Cl SE these volumes as supplementary reading for your 
errin, Porter. An Index to English u- courses in history, social studies and literature, that your 
cago: Scott, Foresman Co., 1939. An up- | students may learn not only what breed of men and women 
| | " a America has produced, but also discover the excitement and 
to-date authority on style and usage. vital life that lies behind the cold facts recorded in text books. 
Phyfe. William H. 18,000 Words Often Here is Middle West's past, present and future—history com- 
Mispronounced. New York: G. P. Put- pounded with folklore, poetry and fiction. 
nam’s Sons, 1947. A handbook of Eng- | 1. THE OHIO, by R. E. Banta. Illus. by Edward Shenton $5.00 


lish pronunciation including a large num- | 2. THE SANGAMON, oy foe, Lee Masters ee 


. THE CHICAGO, by Harry Hansen. Illustrated by Harry L. 
Timmins $3.50 


panion to American Literature. New 


erence work which includes some entries 





ber of proper names, words and phrases 
from foreign languages. 

Roget, S. M., editor. Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases. New York: Grosset ; 
and Dunlap, 1942. Also available as . THE WABASH, by William E. Wilson. Illustrated by John ~ MISSISSIPPI 
Roget's Pocket Thesaurus from Scholastic de Martelly $3.00 
Book Service, 7 East 12th St., New York THE WISCONSIN, by August Derleth. Illustrated by John 
3, N. Y. Synonyms and antonyms Stevart Curry $3.00 

Skillen, Marjorie, Gay, Robert M., and . UPPER MISSISSIPPI, by Walter Hovighurst. Illustrated by 
others. Words Into Type. New York Varig Gan ee ranean $3.00 


A ppleton-Century-( rofts, 1948. A guide THE MISSOURI, ae Shen Vestol. Illustrated by oo. 


to the preparation of materials to be | leper teeleteleteelelenleelen TT Tl TT 

printed from manuscript to the finished SPECIAL Murray Hill Books, Inc., Room $- 2 
product R 10 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Thrall, William Flint, and Hibbard, Addi- OFFE Please send me. . complete set(s) (eight vols.) of the 
son. A Handbook to Literature. New TEACHERS Middle West regional RIVERS OF AMERICA series, (or 
York: Odyssey Press, 1936. Explanations A free desk copy of any book each of 1 2 34 567 8) at special discount of 25%. 

’ “ « « ww 1 a ~ . 
of rhetorical terms, historical periods, podicg pe poser ‘ae Send me (1 2 3 45678) as my FREE desk copy, to which 
literary types, chronology teacher who orders the com- I am entitled with order for complete eight volume set. 


1 . lete set of the above eight vol- 
Untermeyer, Louis. The Forms of Poetry, a — gp 4 RIVERS ‘OF 


Pocket Dictionary of Verse. New York: AMERICA series for clase 
yA . 7 room use at special schoo 
Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1926. A useful discount of 25 aoe cent—plus 


eterence w é > try. a complete list of the entire 

Te fere nce work for any student of a“ ~ Sy oe 

Webster's Collegiate Dictionary (Sixth Edi- broken down by regions. Mail 
tion). Springfield, Mass.: G. and C. Mer- coupon today. 


riam Co., 1949. 


. THE ILLINOIS, by James Gray. Illustrated by Aaron TA +. »p 
Bohrod $3.00 ut PER 


—check enclosed ——Official Board Order 


---POSITION 


STATE 
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Heinz Company, Pittsburgh 30, Pa 
Company Home Economics 
Creek, Mich 
Foods Company, 500 Peshtigo Cour 
cago 90, Ill 
ma ‘anner Association (P) 


Sugar Research Foundation, Inc (P.C.F,- 
L.M), 52 Wall St.. New York 5, N. Y 

Swift and Company, Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago 9, Ill 

United States Beet Sugar Assn. (P,C), 1001 
Tower Bldg. Washington 5, D.C 


Fuels and Materials 


1inum Company of America, Ed. Dept., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa 
American Forest Products Industries, 1319 
18 St N.W Washington 6, D.C 
American Forestry Association P.F,L,M), 
919 17 St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
American Iron and Steel Institute (P,F,M) 
350 Fiith Ave., w York 1, N. Y 
Petroleum Institute (P,F.L 0 
New York 20, N. Y 
Cork Company 
»us Coal Institute 
1ern Bldg., Washington 
Fire Plywood Associat 
F.L), 301 Tacoma Bldg., Tacom: 





Here’s a real opportunity for your students to 
get started on a profitable career in radio. 


Teachers and students 
can win valuable prizes 


and national recognition, in 


SCHOLASTIC’S 
Radio Script Writing Contest 
again sponsored by 
AUDIO DEVICES, INC. 


—the world’s largest producer of profes- 
sional recordings discs and magnetic ree- 
ording tape. Audiodi and Audiotap 
enable the school recordist to make pro- 
fessional-quality recordings for use in the 
classroom, radio workshop and educa- 
tional broadcasting station. 





In addition to valuable cash awards to the 
winners, teachers of the students who win 
first prize in each of the three script 
classifications will be awarded 25 Audio- 
dises, 3 Sapphire Recording Audiopoints 
and 3 Sapphire Playback Audiopoints. 


It won’t take much of a “pep talk” to 
get your students to enter this contest. For 
it offers them a real opportunity, not only 
to win cash prizes, but to achieve nation- 
wide recogniti as tal d writers, and 
to get started on a life-time career in the 
growing fields of radio and television. 





TEACHERS: Be sure to follow the progress of the 
contest, and to keep informed on all phases of disc 
and tape recording, by reading ‘‘Audio Record."’ 
This monthly publication is yours for the asking, 
without cost or obligation. If you're not already on 
our mailing list, simply send us @ penny post card 
giving your name and title. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 7 





Dow Chemical Company, Pub. Rel. Deprt., 
Midland, Mich 

Forest Service, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
(P,C.F,L), Washington 25, D.C 

*%General Electric Co., Ed. Service Div 


Schenectady 5, N. Y 

Gulf Oil Corp., Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, 
> 
a 


International Harvester Co., 180 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill 

Mahogany Association, Inc. (P,.F), 75 E 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il 

National Paint, Varnish & Lacquer Assn 
(P) 1500 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C 

Revere Copper & Brass Company, 230 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N. Y 

Standard Oil Co N. J.), 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. (Serves east 
coast only 

Standard Oil Co. (Calif.), Los Angeles, Calif 
Serves seven Western states.) 

Western Pine Association (P,F), 510 Yeon 
Bld Portland 4, Ore 


Health and Safety 


Aetna Life Affiliated Companies, 151 Farm- 
ngton Ave., Hartford, Conn 
! Society Inc 47 
Beaver § N York 4, N. Y 
American Heart Assn., Inc., 1790 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y 
National Red Cross, Washington 


American Optical Co., Buffalo 11, N. Y 

American Optometric Assn., Inc., Dept. of 
Public Inf., 709 Jenkins Bidg., Pittsburg! 
22, Pa 

American Public Health Assn., 1790 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y 

Assn. of Casualty and Surety Companies, 60 
John St., New York 7, N. Y 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rocheste: 
= = 

Bristol-Myers Co., Ed. Service Dept., 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y 

John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co., Health 
Ed. Dept., Boston 17, Mass 

Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wisc 

*xLever Bros., Pub. Rel. Dept., Lever House 
Cambridge 39, Mass 

National Board of Fire Underwriters (P,- 
C.F), 85 John St., New York 7, N. Y 

National Safety Council (P,C,F,L,M), 20 N 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 

National Social Welfare Assembly (P,F) 
134 E. 56 St.. New York 22, N. Y 

Metropolitan Life Ins. Co., School Health 
Bureau, 1 Madison Ave., New York 10 
N. ¥ 

* Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 
34 Nassau St.. New York 5, N. Y 

Sealtest Consumer Service, 230 Park Ave 
New York 17, N. Y 


Intercultural Relations 


National Assn. for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, 20 W. 40 St., New York 18 
nN. F 

Institute for Democratic Education, Inc. (R) 
212 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Bureau for Intercultural Education (P), 157 
W. 13 St.. New York 11, N. Y 


International Relations 

National Conf. of Christians and Jews, 381 
Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 

Commission on the Occupied Areas, Amer 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C 

Special Service Section, United Nations 
(P.C.F.L,.M), Lake Success, N. Y 


Labor and Management 
Bureau of Labor Statistics (L), U. S. Dept 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union 1710 Broadway, New York 19, 
N. Y 
*Indicates advertisement in this issue 
containing additional information. 
*&* Indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art, 
Photography, or Writing Awards. 





-Millez zm 
+ SUNDERS OF QUALITY PADIO MDUCTANCES SinCE 924 


THE SENSATIONAL 
NEW MILLER BAND-PASS TRF 
TUNER USING A GERMANIUM DIODE 


DETECTOR 


FIDELITY 


*NO TUBES! 
eNO POWER SUPPLY!*NO HUM! 


A SIMPLE 2 TUNED CIRCUIT NEGATIVE 
MUTUAL COUPLED BAND PASS TUNER 


*EASY TO ASSEMBLE & WIRE! 


585 kit is not o toy: ~it 
is o carefully designed High Fidelity Broodcast bond tuner 

Use it with your amplifier and speaker system for truly high 
quality reception 

The audio output of the tu 
signal ond will vary from 0 
20-25 mile radius when used with a good 
75 to 100 feet in length A good antenna is absolutely essen 
tial to the proper operation of the = 585 tuner 

The net price of the Miller #585 TRF including 
chassis, dial, and tuning condenser, is only $11.40. The oddi 
tional parts required make it possible to build the complete 
tuner at a net cost of less than $15 
Order yours now — ask for the new 
Cat. No. 585 Crystal Detector vthowpe Net $11.40 


In spite of its simplicity, low cost 


ronal to the input 
# stations within o 
antenna of from 


tuner kit 


SEE YOUR LOCAL RADIO PARTS SUPPLIER FOR THE 


MILLER 5585 KIT AND OTWER MILLER PRODUCTS 


). W.\ MILLER COMPANY 


5917 S. MAIN ST. LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 








DON'T MEMORIZE, pal. One 


good sneeze and you're sunk! 


a Speech 


isn't such a difficult job when one has been instructed 
in the fundamentals of organizing the material. | 
This 40-frame black and white filmstrip, “How To | 
Prepare a Speech,” covers the subject in graphic 
form and is the first in a set of eight on the subject | 
of “The Communication of Ideas and eals 
Interest is sustained Seong: use of clever cartoon 
illustrations. Price . $3.00 


Versatile 
New 
"Tastractor™ 
300 


* 


Tri-Purpose 


Filmstrips © Slides 





New S.V.E. Tri-Purpose 300-watt projector . . . 
quick threading feature—positive film protection. | 
Easy changeover to. 2”x 2” slides. Al elements | 
coated. With 5” coated Anastigmat and case $90.00 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INC. 
A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 


National Association of Manufacturers (P,- 
F,L), 14 W. 49 St., New York 20, N. Y. 
National Child Labor C ommittee, 419 Fourth 

Ave., New York 16, Y 


Nations of the World 


(Note: All organizations in New York City 
except where otherwise indicated.) 
American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc., 

Fifth Ave. (P,C) 

Australian News and Information 

636 Fifth Ave. (P.C,L,M) 
Austrian State Tourist Department, 

48 St 
Belgian 
* British 

feller Plaza 
Tourist Assn 

Ave 
Canadian Information Office, 

(L) 

‘anadian Govt 

Court Bldg., 
‘asa de Portugal. 
*hinese News Service 

(P.C) 

‘uban National Tourist Commission, 
devila (Carcel) 109, Havana, Cuba 
Czechoslovak Consulate General, 6 E. 67 
St. (P.F) 
Danish Information Office 
travel literature) 
Dominic an Republic Information 
51 St. (P,C,F,L,M) 
Hawaii Visitors Bureau, 

Honolulu, T.H 
Haitian Information 
Govt. of India 

Massachusetts 

(P,C,F,M 
Information Division of the 

(also French National 

Fifth Ave. Excellent 

age groups (F) 
International Labour Office, 

erland. (P,.C.F,L.R,M) 
Italian National Tourist 

Ave 
Tourist Trade 

Harbour, 


630 
Bureau, 
48 E 


Tourist Bureau, 422 Madison Ave 
Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
(P,C,F.L) 
of Great 


Britain, 247 Park 


620 Fifth Ave 
Travel Bureau, Supreme 

Ottawa, Ont., Canada 

620 Fifth Ave., (P,C,F,M) 

30 Rockefeller Plaza 


Cap- 


15 Moore St. (P, 
Center, 6 
Dillingham Bldg 
Bureau, 10 


Information Services, 
Ave., Washington, 


E. 52 St 
2107 
D.C 


French Embassy 
Tourist Office), 610 
literature for varied 


Geneva, Switz- 


Office, 630 Fifth 

Dev. Board of Jamaica, 

Kingston, Jamaica, B.W.I 

Luxembourg Tourist Information Office, 441 
Lexington Ave 

Mexican Tourist Association, 201 N 
Bldg.. Chicago, Ill 

New Zealand Embassy, 19 Observatory 
Circle, N.W., Washington, D.C. (P.C.F) 

Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 Rocke- 
feller Plaza (P) 

Norwegian Information 
feller Plaza (P,C) 

Panama National Tourist Commission, 390 
Park Ave. File copies only of printed 
materials for teacher use 

Pan American Union, Washington 25, D.C 
All types of aids on the organization of 
American States and member nations 

National Tourist Corporation of Peru, 50 
Rockefeller Plaza 

Polish Research and Information 
250 W. 57 St. (P.C,F,L,M) 

Office of Tourism, San Juan, Puerto Rico 

Tourist Bureau of the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, 630 Fifth Ave 

*xScandinavian Travel 
Fifth Ave 

Swedish Travel 
630 Fifth Ave 

Swiss National Tourist Office, 
(P,C 

Union of 
500 Fifth 

United 
way 


78-80 


Wells 


Services, 30 Rocke- 


Service 


Bureau, Inc 630 


Information Bureau, Inc., 


475 Fifth Ave 
South 
Ave 
Service 
(P.F) 


Africa 
(P.C.F) 
to China, 


Information Office, 


Inc., 1790 Broad- 


Transportation 

Aircraft Industries 
Shoreham Bldg., 

American Airlines, 
N. Y 


Association (P.M), 
Washington 5, D.C 
100 W. 42 St., New York, 


610 


American Automobile Association (P,C,F,- 
L,M), Pennsylvania Ave., at 17 St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C 

Association of American Railroads 
F,L), Transportation Bidg., 
6, D.C 


(Continued on page 30-T) 


(P.C,- 
Washington 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
for High School 
Educators 











IMPROVING HUMAN 
RELATIONS IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


By Wilbur A. Yauch, 


Associate Professor of Education, 


Ohio University 


The first book of its kind, this compre- 


hensive manual will be invaluable to 


all school superintendents, principals 
and teachers who want to improve per- 
sonnel practices in school administra- 
tion. “Should 


shelf."°—CLEARING HOUSE. 


be on every principal's 


$3.50 


COUNSELING TECHNICS 
IN COLLEGE AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 
1949 Revised Edition 


By Ruth Strang, 


Professor of Education, 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


Long awaited by teachers and counsel- 
ors alike, this greatly enlarged revision 
supplies a record of the extraordinary 
development of counseling technics in 
education since the first appearance of 
$4.00 


this now classic volume. 


THE ART OF 
READABLE WRITING 


By Rudolf Flesch, 


Author of “The Art of Plain Talk,” 
“The Way to Write” 


All teachers in search of a fresh, scien- 
tific approach to effective writing will 
book 
for high school and college composition 
PROFESSOR DONALD G. 
PATERSON, University of Minnesota. 


. a readable, 


find this new “an excellent text 


courses.” 


exciting, horse-sense 
text about writing English.” — PRO- 
FESSOR ROBERT C. POOLEY, The 
Wisconsin. $3.00 


University of 





At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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Travel Plus... 


\ \ 


lt MM, 
Vp’ hp 


AN Ss nN 


THE MERMAID, COPENHAGEN 


This Year, See... 


MODERN PLAYGROUND, STOCKHOLM 


More for Your Travel Dollar 


Now, when out-of-season rates make travel 
economical and easy, come to Scandinavia! 
Here — in Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
the “lands of the middle way” — you'll find 
much of advanced and 
economic development 


interest in social 


Seen today at their normal best, these 
small countries demonstrate a way of life 
and an art of living — more easily observed 
here than in larger lands. : 

Inspect the proving grounds of their re- 
markable progress: examine their enlight- 
ened schoo! systems, modern libraries, hos- 
pitals and institutions. Study the architec- 
ture, the housing, the cooperative system 

Travel agents are arranging educational 
tours. Hotels and food are good, everything 
The opera, theatres and ballet 
And there’s superb winter sport. 


is spotless 
invite you 


FREE! New brochure on educational travel 
and color booklet “Inside 
Box A, Scandinavian National Travel Com- 
mission, 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York. 


Scandinavia”. 








Where to Find It 
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Association of Western Railroads, Pub. Rel 
Office, 105 W. Adams St., Chicago 3, Il 
Automobile Manufacturers Association (P,- 
L,M), 320 New Center Bldg., Detroit 2 

Mich 
American Trucking Associations, Inc 
1424 16 St.. N.W., Washington 6, D.C 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, Baltimore 1, 
Md 
Bicycle Institute of America (P,C,F), 122 
E. 42 St.. New York 17, N. Y 
Chesapeake and Ohio 
Tower, Cleveland 1, O 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, 547 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill 
“hicago, Milwaukee, St Paul & 
Railroad, 516 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Ill 
Chicago & Northwestern 
Madison, Chicago, Ill 
*hicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway, 723 
LaSalle St. Station, Chicago, Ill 
Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
Municipal Airport, Memphis, Tenn 
Civil Aeronautics Adm., Aviation Ed 
Washington 25, D.C 
The Denver and Rio Grande Railroad 
Colo 
Airlines, 
NY 
Tire & Rubber 
Akron 17, Ohio 
General Motors Corp., Pub. Re 
troit 2, Mich 
The B. F. Goodrich Co 
Akron, Ohio 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
Market St., Akron 16, Ohio 
Great Northern Railroad, St 
Greyhound Lines (P,C), Dept. SC 
821, Chicago 90, Ill 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. (P 
102 E. 9 St.. Kansas City, Mo 
Missouri Pacific Lines, St. Louis, Mo 
Moore-McCormack Lines, Inc., 5 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y 
New York Central System, 466 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 
Northeast Airlines, Inc 
national Airport, Boston 28, Mass 
Pan American World Airways, 28-19 Bridge 
Plaza N., Long Island City 1, N. Y 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company 3road St 
Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa 
The Pullman Company, 
Plaza, Chicago 54, Ill 
*Santa Fe Railroad System, Pub 
80 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 
Southern Pacific Railroad, 65 Market St., 
San Francisco, Calif 
*Trans World Airlines (P.C.F), 101 W. 11 
St.. Kansas City 6, Mo 
Union Pacific Railroad, 
Omaha, Nebr 
United Air Lines (P.C,F,L), 5959 S. Cicero 
Ave hicago 38, ] 


(P.F), 


Railroad, Terminal 


Pacific 
Chicago 


Railway, 400 W 


(P,L), 
Div., 
Den- 


10 Rockefeller Plaza, New 


irestone Co Pub. Rel 
Dept 
Dept., De- 


Pub. Rel. Dept 


1144 E 


Paul 1, 
PO 


Minn 
Box 


limited), 


(P), Logan Inter- 


Merchandise Mart 


Rel. Dept., 


1416 Dodge St., 


Miscellaneous 
19 W 


American Glassware Association (P), 
44 St.. New York, N. Y 
* x Ansco Education Dept Binghamton 
N. Y 
Brown & Sharpe 
*% Educators 
Randolph, Wisc 
International Platform Assn., Un 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
on Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave 
York 10, N. Y 
*& x Royal Typewriter C 
York 16, N. ¥ 


Mfg. Co., Prov 
Progress Service 


dence, R 
Dept 


ympany, 2 Park A\ 


Electric Corp 
P.O. Box 1017, 


(P.C.F.L 306 


Pittsburgh 30, 


2nouse 
Ave 


RADIO EQUIPMENT 


Discs, Tape, Wire 


* x Audio 444 Madison Ave New 
York, N 
Brush Development Co., 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 


Devices, 


3405 Perkins Ave., 


Fidelatone, 851 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, 
Y 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Co., 
St. Paul 6, Minn 

Presto Recording Co., 
York 19, N. Y 


2 speed 331/3 and 


242 W 


Playbacks 

78 rpm 

Arthur Ansley Mfg. Co., Doylestown, Pa 

Audio Master, 425 5th Ave., New York, N.Y 

Califone Corp., 1041 N. Sycamore Ave., Hol- 
lywood 38, Calif 

David Bogen Co., 
 -. = 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp., 88- 
06 Van Wyck Bivd., Jamaica, N. Y 

Mark Simpson Manufacturing Co., Inc., 32- 
28 49th St., Long Island City 3, N. Y 

O. J. McClure Talking Pictures, 1115 W 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill 

Philco Corp., Tioga and C Sts., Phila. 34, Pa 

Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Div., Camden, N. J 

Speak-O-Phone Recording Equipment Co 
3 W. 60 St., New York 23,N. Y 

Victor Animatograph Corp., Davenport, Ia. 


663 Broadway, New York 


Recorders 


(Key: W-wire 
for special uses.) 


T-tape; D-disc, Sp-designed 


Air King Products Co., Inc., 1523-29 63 St 
Brooklyn 19, N Y. (W 
Amplifier Corporation of America 
Broadway, New York 13, N. Y. (T 
netape) 
Aurex Corp 
10, Til. «W.) 
Brush Development Co., 
Cleveland 14, Ohio (T 
ror) 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp 
06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica, N. Y 
Hoffman Radio Corp., 3761 S. Hill St., 
Angeles 7, Calif. (W. Wirecord 
Magnecord, Inc., 360 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1, Ill. (W.) 
Mark Simpson Manufacturing Co., Inc., 32- 
28 49 St.. Long Island City 3, N. Y. (D.) 
Operadio, St. Charles, Ill. (T, Dukane) 
Pierce Wire Recorder Corp., 1328 Sherman 
St., Evanston, lll. (W.) 
Audio Products 
York 10, N.Y 
The Presto Recording Corp 
New York 19, N. Y. (D.) 
Radio Corporation of America, RCA Victor 
Div., Camden, N. J. (W. and D.) 
Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-01 Queens Blvd 
Island City 1, N. Y. (D.) 
Sears Roebuck and Co., your 
(W. Silvertone) 
The SoundScriber 
New Haven 4, Conn 
Speak-O-Phone Recording 
23 W. 60 St.. New York 23 
Tapetone Manufacturing Corp., 
Long Island City, N. Y. (T.) 
Webster Chicago, 5610 Bloomingdale Ave., 
Chicago 39, DL. (W.) 
The WiRecorder Corp 
Detroit, Mich. (W 
VIZ Sales Corp., 5 E. Price St., 
phia 44, Pa. (W. Wirestone) 


396-398 
Y. Mag- 
1117 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
3405 Perkins Ave., 
and W. Soundmir- 


-recision Inc., 1133 Broad- 
way, New 


242 W. 55 St 


Long 
nearest outlet 


Corp., 146 Munson St., 
(D. Sp.) 

Equipment Co 
N. Y. (D. Sp.) 
36-06 36 St 


7055 Intervale Ave 


Philadel- 


Transmitters 


Gates Radio Company, 123 Hampshire St., 
Quincy 


General Company, Schenectady, 


oration of America, Camden, 


i Laboratories, 35-54 36 St., 
land City 1, N. Y 


Receivers 
Arthur 


3endix 


Ansley Mfg. Co., Doylestown, Pa. 
Radio Div., Bendix Aviation Corp., 
E. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 4, Md 


* Indicates advertisement in this issue 
containing additional information. 

*&* Indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art, 
Photography, or Writing Awards. 
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Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., 111 Minneapolis-Honeywell, Minneapolis, Minn *Endur Paint Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston 8, 
8th Ave., New York, N. Y (Control systems) Mass. (Blackboard resurfacing material) 
Freed-Eisemann Radio Co., 200 Hudson St., Herman Nelson Corp., Moline, Il Glidden Co., Cleveland, O. (Blackboard re- 

New York, N. Y John J. Nesbitt, Inc., State Road and Rhawn surfacing paint) 

J. W. Miller, 5917 S. Main St., Los Angeles St., Philadelphia, Pa New York Standard Blackboard Co., 144 W 

Calif Walton Laboratories, 1186 Grove St., Irving- 18th St.. New York 11, N. Y 
Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N. J ton, N. J. (Humidifiers) E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Ill 
Westinghouse Electric Corp., Sunbury, Pa Westinghouse Electric Corp., 306 Fourth (Chalkboard green) 

Zenith Radio Corp., 6001 Dickens Ave., Chi- f »., Pittsburgh, Pa 
cago 39, Ill ‘Young Radiator Co., 709 S. Marquette St std: H 
», Wis. (Unit heaters, convector-ra- Building Materials 
. . diators) Adams & Westlake Co., Elkhart Ind 
Studio Equipment (Aluminum windows) 
Altec Lansing Corp., 161 6th Ave., New York School Art Supplies Aluminum Co. of America, Oliver Bldg., 

a. ; x a é = Pittsburgh, Pa. (Aluminum windows) 
Amplifier Corp. of America, 389 Broadway SeAmerionn: Bes a9 ie on Works Inc., 5601 American Structural Products Co., Toledo 

New York 13, N. ¥ , eae re eS o 1, Ohio. (Insulux glass blocks) 

a 4 ade . "Toon American Artists Group ne., 106 Sev- Arme Drainage & Metal Products, Inc., 
ae . Inc., 663 Broadway, New enth Ave. New York 11, N. ¥ d Se Met a aa 4 os os 
‘ollins Audio Products Co., Inc. 126 Park ** Zhe American Crayon Co., Sandusky, O buildings) 

St. We tf , d N 7 ‘ea i ie wxThe American Lead Pencil Co., 500 Wil- Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa. (Acous- 
Fa rch ld Res aed n ' & Equipment Corp low Ave., Hoboken, N. J tical materials, building supplies 

"Wath ae ' ith A : WI “aera LL. *&*xAmerican Silk Mills, Inc., 1400 Broad- The Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chi- 

’ “ * ore ca te way New York, N. Y. (Design technique cago 3. Ill. (Insulation, roofing, acoustical 
} “me 

bookle ‘ - + material, gypsum products) 

Hi = ag a °o ey — Mass Detroit Steel Products Cx 2250 E. Grand 
*Boyvle Midway nc., 22 E Oth St New “h 
en Phaag _C ee 1 , Oty oF Saad “ , Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich 
ener eet , ‘ oo , on St York 17, N. ¥. (Plastic wood) General Electric Co., 1 River Road, Sche- 
— Mfg. Corp., 460 W. 34th St. New Eagle Pencil Co., 703 E. 13th St., New anhaaie We Cekuidingts 
ork I, | York 3, N. Y edhe i toa ana , 
. sin , turing C : . = ‘ Johns- nsvi 22 Ez ith St., Ne k 

— bene ' — 2 ° a . ad wekHiggins Ink Co., Inc. 271 Ninth St., _ "Yt aoe ble cae auetna ptt 
nec., 32-2 nth St song = Islanc Brooklyn 15, N. Y¥ 10, 3 (2 é a tals =e 

City 3. N w&*xC. Howard Hunt Pen Co., Inc., Camden, ical materials insulating materials, roof 
National C« Inc., 61 Sherman St., Malden N. J ng, etc.) 

Mass ; *%xO-P Craft Co., Sandusky, Ohio Kaylo Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., 
agri rica, Camden, N. J #kSculpture House, 304 W. 42nd St., New Toledo, Ohio, (Insulating roof tile) 
Thordarson, Mag e ustries, 500 W York. N. Y Lowebco, Inc., 1525 E. 53rd St., Chicago 15 

‘Huron St Chic #xStrathmore Paper Co., West Springfield Ill. (Floor and wall coating) 

Western Electric Co 5 Broadway, New Mass Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. Nicholas 


Gates Radio Co., 123 Hampshire St., Quincy, 


2 : 


York 7, N. ¥ weF. Weber Co., 1220 Buttonwood St. Bldg., Toledo, 2, O. (Window glass, door 
Philadelphia, Pa glass, safety glass, decorative and struc- 
kkWeber Costello Co., Chicago Heights, ll tural . ‘ss, etc.) 
SCHOOL EQUIPMENT AND Pittsbuix Corning Corp., 307 Fourth Ave., 
i Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Glass blocks, insulat- 
SUPPLIES Blackboards, Bulletin Boards, Etc. 


ing materials) 
Acme Bulletin & Directory Board Corp., 37 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 Duquesne 
Air Conditioning and Heating East 13th St.. New York. N. ¥ Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. (Paint, glass, ce- 
Bulletin Boards & Directory Products, Inc., ment 
Fresh’end Aire Co., 221 N. La Salle St., Chi- _ Tea Broadway, New York 3, N. ¥ Superior Electrical Co., 83 Laurel St., Bris- 
cago 1, Ill. (Heaters, humidifiers, fans) Claridge Products, 6729 N. Olmstead Ave 
General Electric Co River Rd., Schenec- Chicago 31, Ill. (Duron Slate) 
tady 5, N. Y., and ‘(for germicidal lamps) Crown Institutional Equipment Co., 218 W J i 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill (Continued on page 32-T) 


TWA Announces 


REDUCED OVERSEA 
STUDENT FARES 


tol, Conn Variable transformers, voltage 
regulators, power supplies) 


35-50 per cent savings 
on TWA Skyliner trips abroad 


Now, students from 12 through 21 planning to 
travel and study abroad can go by de luxe TWA 
Skyliner at big savings. Starting October 1, 1949, 
fare reductions of 35 per cent will be in effect for 
TWA round-trip ocean crossings. Once students 
arrive in Europe, they become eligible for a reduc- 
tion up to 50 per cent for travel to and from Free trip for tour organizers 

distant points, even as far as Bombay. Tickets saeen itedetenlieiidinihl dain 4 the US. and “oe 


are good for one year. 
: International routes to any person 
Although fares are reduced, T WA's service stays engaged in educational work who you can depend on 
at its consistently high level. You'll relax in your organizes and conducts a party of ten 
. ca pe . " ahi i or more persohs for an overseas tour. 
lounge se at, have tasty, full-course meals servec Pevsine thay onpenies grouse for 
you. And in a matter of hours you'll arrive at university study abroad, or may 
your destination, thanks to TWA 300-mph s secure ten or more enrollees to the 
y ph speed TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 


and dependability International Youth Camps in Swit- 
é ‘ 
: zerland (ages 12-20). Call on your &S.4.- EYUROPE-AFRICA-ABIA 


For details, contact your nearest TWA office, nearest travel agent for details. 
or your travel agent. 
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Is This 
The Right Career 


“ 
M, new coreer in 


life insurance selling 

has brought me a higt 

income and many per- 

sonal satisfactions,” says Fred Hardy of 
Montgomery, Alabama. “I can face the fu- 
ture with confidence now, and it makes me 
happy to know that my work is guarantee 
ing the financial security of many families 
and individuals.” 


Prior to joining The Mutual Life, 
Mr. Hardy spent 12 years in agricul- 
tural work Though he was successful 
in his profession, he felt that another 
earnings and an opportunity 
full use of his abilities 

So, in April of 1943, he left his estab- 
lished career, an me a Mutual 
Life Field Underwriter Chat decision 
to change careers took courage, but it 

is paid Mr. Hardy handsomely 

field f life 
selling is the right career for 

nd out more about your chances lor 
success in this profitable field, send for 
“The ¢ areer For Me 


which includes a preliminary test to 


our free booklet 


help predetermine your aptitude. If 
you qualify, our nearest Manager will 
explain the excellent on-‘he-job training 


course we oller you become 


established. And your contract under 
the famous Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
service fees an comfortable retire- 
nent income 

Your starting point is the coupon 
below. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


84 Nassau Street New York 5,N.Y 


FREE BOOKLET——**THE CAREER FOR ME?T''— 
RESS DEPT. 16 


Name 
Home 


Phone 





Where to Find It 


(Continued from page 31-T) 
| Business Machines & Typewriters 


| Burroughs Adding Machine Co., 6071 Second 


| 


Ave., Detroit 32, Mich. (Accounting, add- 
ing, calculating machines) 

Davidson Mfg. Corp., 1020 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 7, Ill (Dual duplicator offset 
duplicator, folding machines) 

A. B. Dick Co., 720 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. (Duplicators and supplies 

Ditto, Inc., 2243 W. Harrison St., Chicago 
12, Ill. (Duplicators and supplies 

Gel-Sten Supply Co., Inc., 9014 Brookfield 
Ave., Brookfield, Il. (Duplicating 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner Ave., Chi- 
cago 23, Ill. (Duplicators and supplies) 

Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Rochester 
N. Y. (Copying Machines) 

Remington Rand, Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y. (Accounting, adding, cal- 
culating and duplicating machines; type- 
writers 

Rex-o-Graph, Inc., 3721 N. Palrner St., Mi)- 
waukee 12, Wis. (Fluid duplicator 

*&*xRovyal Typewriter Co., Inc., 2 Park Ave 
New York 16, N. Y. (Typewriters, carbon 
ribbons) 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 701 
E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. (Add- 
ng machines, duplicator and supplies, 
typewriters and supplies 

Speed-O-Print Corp 161 E. Grand Ave 
Chicago 11, Il Duplicating 

Underwood Corp., 1 Park Ave New 
16, N. ¥ 

r 


Accounting and adding 

chines; typewriters 

Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 1201 
land St., Chicago 14, Il Duplicato 


Furniture 


American Desk Mfg. Ce Temple, Texas 
American Seating Co., 901 Broadway, Grand 
Rapids 2, Mict Chairs and desk 
Arlington Seating Co Arlington He 
Til 
Beckley-Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave 
» 16, Ill. (Furniture *~hool equipn 
larin Mfg. Co., 4640 W arrison Ave 
cago 1, Il Folding ch 
Columbus Show Case Co., 850 W. Fift 
Columbus 12, Ohio. (Show cas 
| Eq 


“ase 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., Syrac 
1ond Desk Co 5248 
ond, Ind 
»0d-Wakefield Co., N 
omonie, Mich. (Chairs) 
Ideal Seating Co., 519 Ann St 
Rapids, Mich 
Indiana Desk Co., Jasper, Ind 
Irwin Seating Co., 1480 Buchanan St 
zyrand Rapids, Mic! 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co., Adrian, Mic " 
Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc., 301 Bridge St., Green 
Bay, Wis. (Chairs) 
Louis Rastetter & Sons Co., 1300 Wall St., 
Fort Wayne, Ind 
E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights 
Desks 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Mict 
Chicago 1, Ill. (Metal folding ct 
Standard School Equipment Co., Sile 
N. C. (Chairs, desks, etc 
John E. Sjostrom Co Philadelphia 
Library desks and equipment 


Handy Aids 


Ace Art Co:, 58 Gould St., 
(Mounting corners) 

Ace Fastener Corp., 3415 N. Ashland Ave 
Chicago 13, Il. (Staplers) 

Boyle Midway, Inc., 22 E. 40th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. (Plastic Wood) 

Cole Products Corp., 39 S. La Salle St 
Chicago 3, Ill. (3-flavor drink dispenser) 
*Craftcard Specialties, Box 235N Pitts- 

burgh, Pa 
Federal Fibre Corp., 3704 Tenth St., Long 
Island City 1, N. Y. (Waste baskets) 


Reading, Mass 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., 155 Gifford St., Syra- 
euse, N. Y. (Library supplies) 

E. H. Hotchkiss Co., 10 Hoyt St., Norwalk, 
Conn. (Staplers, fasteners) 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Racine, Wis 
(Floor waxing machine and supplies) 
Kitway Silk Screen Process Printing, Cal 
School of Screen Process, 3740 Overland 
Ave., Los Angeles 34, Cal. (Instructions 

and process material) 

Manley, Inc., 1920 Wyandotte St., Kansas 
City 8, Mo. (Popcorn machine) 

*Markhart Vocabulary Service 
Idaho. (Word tester) 

*Printcraft Card Co., Inc., 1425 E. Elm St., 
Scranton, Pa 

*x*xL. E. Waterman Co., 344 Hudson St., New 
York 13, N. Y. (Pens) 

Syncro Corp., Rochester, Mich 
hone sharpener) 


Preston 


(Electric 


Flags, Jewelry, Plaques, Trophies 


Allied School Supply Co. 454 Michigan 
Ave., Detroit 26, Mich. (Flags, banners) 
American Bronze Sign & Tablet Co., 327 W 

42nd St.. New York, N. Y 

American Flag & Banner Co’, 127 N. Dear- 
born St., Chicago, Il 

Annin & Co., 85 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
(Flags and accessories) 

Award Incentives, Inc., 160 Broadway, New 
York 2, N. Y. (Rings, pins, jewelry) 

L. G. Balfour Co., 535 Fifth Ave., New York 
N. ¥ Jewelry, rings, pins 

Dettra Flag Co., Inc., Oaks (Montgomery 
Co.) Pa 

General Bronze Corp., Stewart Ave., Garden 
City, L. 1. N. ¥ 

The Greene Insignia Co Inc 175 Fifth 
Ave New York 10, N. Y Jewelry) 

International Bronze Tablet Co., Inc., 150 
W. 22nd St.. New York 11, N. Y 

Meierjohan-Wengler Metal Craftsmen, 1102 
W. 9th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Metal Arts Co Inc 742 Portland Ave 
Rochester 5, N. Y 

spies Bros., Inc., 27 E. Mon: ) *hicago 
Ill Jewelry ring pin 

United States Bronze S 


g 570 
Broadway, New York 12 


Glides, Slides 


The Bassick ¢ 


437 Howard Ave., Bridge- 
port 2, Conn 
gjuckeye Glide ¢ 


r 23rd St., 
New York, N. Y 


Inc 131 East 


Lighting 
Amplex Corp., 111 Water St. 
N. Y. (Swivel socket 
Colonial Electric Products, Inc 
son, N. J. (Fluorescent lighting) 
DayBrite Lighting, Inc., 5411 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis 7, Mo. (Lighting fixtures) 
*General Electric Co, 1 River Road, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y 
F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington 
St. Louis 3 
Hanovia Chemical & Chestnut St 
& N. J. R. R. Ave. Newark 5, N. J 
Miller Co., Meriden, Conn. ‘Lighting equip- 
ment 
Pittsburgh Reflector Co., Oliver Bidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Smitheraft Lighting Divisior Chelsea 50, 
Mass Fluorescent lightir fixtures) 


Brooklyn 


*Indicates advertisement in this issue 
containing additional information. 

*&* Indicates co-sponsor of Scholastic Art, 
Photography, or Writing Awards 


due to travel motion. 
RELIEVED 


aids in quieting 
the nervous system 





THE WORLD'S GREATEST NOVEL 


“Don Quixote 


Brought to the screen in 
all its glory and charm 


NOW! 
AVAILABLE 
FOR SPECIAL 
ENGAGEMENTS 


SPANISH DIALOGUE 
ENGLISH TITLES 


CRITICS FROM COAST TO 
COAST LAUD THIS GREAT 
SCREEN EPIC: 


LOS ANGELES DAILY NEWS— 

“Don Quixote is a faithful and 
lusty transcription of Cervantes’ post- 
script to chivalry” 


SAN FRANCISCO EXAMINER— 

“Pictorially beautiful and nostalgic 
journey into the past of Cervantes’ 
Spain” 

N. Y. JOURNAL AMERICAN— 

“From the imaginative pages of the 
Cervantes’ classic, Director Rafael Gil 
has made a rich and colorful motion 
picture” 

N. Y. DAILY NEWS— 

kkk lk 
N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE— 

“Brilliant” 


NATIONAL BOARD OF REVIEW— 

“The Cifesa Production . . . translates 
the satirical and realistic qualities of the 
work with remarkable clarity” 


SEE 
YOUR LOCAL 
EXHIBITOR 


OR WRITE DIRECT TO 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
DIVISION 


AZTECA FILMS, INC. 


1907 So. Vermont Ave. 
Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 te $300 BY MAIL 














| Quick!- Easy!-Private! ; 


need money — any amount from © $300 — cut 

| col and mail oe ea! for e lete details of confidential ] 
BORROW h plon, Bo ae- -signers, no endorsers 
1 Cc par mo i private "Sones board, merchants, friends net 
is fra tame the privacy of yourown home 

BY MAIL on: year signature only. Repay in convenient I 

is monthly installments—not necessary to pay on principal i 
a summer vacationif your salary stops! Fulldetails 

I mailed in plainenvelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 1 


| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. A-151K ] 
| 210 State Finance Bidg.. Des Moines 9, lowa 


NAME. 








| ADDRESS 





Superior Electric Co, 3049 Demers Ave., 
Bristol, Conn. (Powerstat dimmers) 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 500 Fifth 
Ave., New York 18, N. Y. (Fluorescent 
lamps & fixtures) 

VGP Lighting, 521 Corbin Ave 
Conn. (Lighting equipment, 
consultant service) 

Westinghouse Electrical Corp., 306 Fourth 
Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. (Lighting equip- 
ment, new schoo! bus stoplight) 


New Britain 
stage lighting 


Locks, Door and Locker 


The Eagle Lock Co., 
ville, Conn 
Dudley Lock Corp 
cago 6, Ill 
Gougler Keyless 
Kent, Ohio 
International 
Madison Ave 
cording door locks) 
Master Lock Co., 2600 N 
kee, Wis. (Combination 
locks) 
National 
Ill 
Norwalk 
York 13, 
Yale & Towne 
ford, Conn 


10 S. Main St., Terry- 


570 W. Monroe St., Chi- 


Lock Co., 705 Lake St., 


Business 
New York 22, 


Machines Corp., 590 
N. Y. (Re- 


32nd St., 
locks and 


Milwau- 
pad- 
1902- Rockford 


Lock Co., 7th St., 


Lock New 
N. Y 
Mfg 


Co 395 Broadway, 


Co., Henry St., Stam- 


Maps and Atlases 


Allied School 
Ave Detroit 
Beckley-Cardy 
cago 16, Ill 
Bowmar, Stanley, 
York 23, N. Y 
George F. Cram Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind 
Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill 
Friendship Press, 156 Fifth 
10, N. ¥ 
Rand McNally 
cago, Ill 
Replogie Globes, 
Chicago 10, Ill 
Weber Costello Co 


Supply Co., 454 Michigan 
26, Mich 
Co., 1632 Indiana Ave 
(Globes) 


Co 


Chi- 


2067 Broadway, New 


730 E. Washington St 


Ravenswood 


Ave., New York 


& Co., 536 S. Clark St., Chi- 

Inc., 325 N 

(Globes) 
Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Hoyne Ave 


Paints & Varnishes 


Continental Car-Na-Var 
Cook Paint & Varnish 
Sts., Kansas City 10, 
Devoe & Reynolds Co 
New York, N. Y 
C. B. Dolge Co., Westport, Conn. ( Varnishes) 
E. I. Dupont deNemours & Co., Finishes 
Division, DuPont Bldg Wilmington 98, 
Del 
wEndur 
Mass 
Glidden Co., 
National Chemical 
St., Chicago, Il 
Pavinoleum, Inc 
York 17, N. Y 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 
N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 


Corp., Brazil, Ind 
Co., 14th & Knox 
Mo 
Inc., 781 


First Ave., 


Paint Co., 46 Cornhill, Boston 8, 
Cleveland, O 

& Mfg. Co., 3617 S 
(Luminall Paints) 

342 Madison Ave 


May 
New 


Co., 632 Duquesne 


Prospect Ave., 


Public Address Equipment 


Altec Lansing Corp., 250 W. 57th St.. New 
York, N. Y. (Sound equipment, speakers) 
Amplifier Corp. of America, 398 Broadway, 
New York 13, N. Y. (Amplifying systems) 
Bell Sound Systems, 555 Marion Road, Co- 
lumbus 7, Ohio 
David Bogen Co., 
York, N. Y 
Brush Development Co 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Connecticut Telephone & Electrical Divi- 
sion, Meriden, Conn. (Communication & 
signaling) 
Operadio Manufacturing Co St 
Ill 
Rauland-Borg Corp., 3523 W. Addison St 
Chicago 18, Ill. (Communications) 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corp. of Amer- 
ica, Camden, N. J 


(Continued on page 34-T) 


Inc., 663 Broadway, New 


3405 Perkins 


Charles, 





He's well qualified. He’s been teach- 
for 58 He'll teach 400 


courses and provide all the text 


ing years. 
material 
“He” 
spondence Schools. A new “ 
Sc hool Plan” 
school to add to its curriculum the 
400 1.C.S. Courses. 1. C.S. 


vides text material and instruction 


ata very low salary. 
is the International Corre- 
Cooper- 
allows 


ative vour 


pro- 


service. You provide classroom fa- 
cilities and supervisory persc nnel. 
Your students get training that is 
recognized in almost every field of 
business and industry. 

Over 


cooperated 


500 schools in 58 states have 


in the plan. Their ex- 


perience indicates that the plan fits 
It is espe- 


Adult and 


any type of program. 
cially suited to Veteran, 
Vocational Training. 
We will gladly tell you more about 
and 
The 
coupon below brings full informa- 
Mail it today. 


the ‘Cooperative School Plan” 


how other schools are using it. 
tion 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Cooperative Training Division 

INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
BOX 2176, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 

Your “Cooperative School Plan’’ interests 


me. Please send me the details—without Obligation, of 
course 


Gentlemen 
Name Position 
Schoo! 

| Address 

| 


Icity 








5 CHOOL 
Ideals 


An artistic book pre 


in the teaching profession. 


pared specially for folks 
Clean American 


SCHOOL IDEALS with exquisite art repro- 


ductions in full 


bulletin 


—homey philosophies—inspirational 


for all teachers 


natural 
boards, — select 


color, ideal for 
poems — thoughts 


articles 


Teachers and pupils will discover a wealth 


of material and deep enjoyment of inspir- 
ing SCHOOL IDEALS. 


Full of wholesome AMERICAN principles 
for use in classroom projects and assign- 


ments — to instill 


an appreciation for the 


fine arts — ennobling and uplifting thoughts 


~the heritage of our history — and a rural 


school note in the modern world. 


You will read, 


use and cherish SCHOOL 


IDEALS in the classroom and in your home 


for many yeors to ¢ 


ome. 


Cellophaned art paper cover 


only $1.25 per copy 


IDEALS are published bi-monthly. Full sub- 
scription details furnished with each copy. 


IDEALS PU 
MILWAU 


BLISHING CO. 
KEE 1, WIS. 




















Presenting 


2 CHILD HEALTH Films 


STARTING LINE 


WE SEE THEM THROUGH 


on premature babies 


on children 


with rheumatic fever 


These two black 
16 mm sound films 
agencies 
areas of child hea 


For rental and 


are doing in 


sales 


and white, 2-reel 
tell what state health 
these important 
Ith 


information write 


| film program services 


1173 AVENUE OF THE AMERICAS 
NEW YORK 19, N.Y 


There's the 
activity on 


right film 


program for 
your calendar 


every 








NETWORK SCRIPTS 


available at low royalties 


RONALD DAWSON ASSOCIATES 
545 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y 











ALASKA: 


GLOBAL C 
Strategic. im on : 
ustries and prot 
FLORY FILMS, 
303 East 71st Street 


eratur 


INC., 


ROSSROADS 


flaska; peoples 
Il min 1., b&w lo 
nd filmstrip 


m our films 


School Films Division 
New York 21,N. Y 
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For Pen Pals 


Write to agencies named 
Sources in United States 
The Caravan of East and West, Inc 
132 E. 65 St., New York 21, N. Y. (Write 
to M. A. Sohrab, Dir.) Cost $1 a year in- 
cludes quarterly magazine 
International Students Society 
Hillsboro, Ore. ( Write to N. H. Crowell. ) 
10 cents each address. Minimum order 
five. English, French, German, Spanish 
etc., for Jr. and Sr. High students. 
American Junior Red Cross 
17th and D Sts.. N.W. Washington 13 
D. C. National and international school 
correspondence open to all schools which 
Mem- 


schools for 


are members of the organization 
bership $1 for 


groups of 100 or less; 50 cents per class- 


secondary 


room in elementary schools 
International Friendship League 
40 Mt. Vernon St., Beacon Hill, Boston 
Mass. (Write Miss Edna MacDonough 
Exec. Secy.) Student's life membership, 
50 cents. 
Student Letter Exchange 
Waseca, Minnesota 
Mishek, Gen. Mgr 
Inter-Scholastic Correspondence Dept 
Student Forum on International Relations 
P. O. Box 733, San Francisco, California. 
(Write to Mrs. Alice Wilson, Dir 10 
cents per name on lists of LO or 
25 cents for individual requests 
Pen Friends Committee, English-Speaking 
Union 
19 E. 54 St., New York 22, N. Y 
to Mr. A. B. Grant.) Students 
groups preferred. State ind number 


(Write to R. C 


10 cents per name. 


more 


Write 
only ; 
ages 


ot applicants 


Sources in Europe 

La Jeunesse Belge a l'Etranger 
Ll, rue d’Egmont, Brussels, Belgium 

Council for Education in World Citizenship 
Overseas Correspondence Section, 11 
Maiden Lane, London, W.C.2, England 

International Scholastic Correspondence 
3, Eaton Ave., Chester, England 
P. O. Box 40, Inverness, Scotland 
92 Ifield Road, London S.W. 10 
land 

Bureau de Correspondance Scolaire 


and 


Eng- 


Internationale 


29, rue d’Ulm, Paris 5e, France. 
Briefwechsel der Weltjugent 

(20a) Peine-Hanover, Kantstrasse 15, 

Germany 
Vereeniging voor Internationaal 
Jeugdverkeer 

Postbox 27, Leiden, Holland 
Instituto Nazionale per le Relazioni 
Culturali con Estero 

Piazza Firenze 27, Rome, Italy 
Centralnamnden for Skolungdomsutbytet 
med Utlandet 

Hantverkarg 3 
Karl Knutsson 
Finland 

27 B Lastmakaregatan, Stockholm, Swed- 


en 


Sweden only) 
Stockholm 
Norway 


Sweden. 


Denmark, 


Sweden 


Sources in Latin America 

Casa do Estudante do Brasil 
Rua Santa Rio De Janeiro, 
Brasil 

Club Pan-Americano de Correspondencia 
Apartado 25. Encrucijada, Cuba 


Luzia, 305 


Senor Francisco Espinosa 
Apartado 24, San Salvador, El Salvador. 
name 10 pre- 


10 cents per Groups of 


ferred. 





Social Studies Notes 
Continued from page 12-T) 


Monthly Catalogue of United States 
Government Publications listing all pub- 
lications issued by departments and 
agencies 

As an illustration of such Government 
publications are two reprints of articles 
on atomic energy from School Life, jour- 
nal of the Office of Education: Atomic 
Energy Education, dealing with truths 
and untruths about energy; 
Atomic Energy Here to Stay, reporting 


atomic 


progress in educational programs. 


New titles in the ever-popular Head- 
line Series and Public Affairs Pamphlets 
are: Freedom’s Charter, the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights (Foreign 
Policv Association, 22 E. 38 St., New 
York 16, N. Y., 35 cents), and Can 
Labor and Management Work Together? 
(Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 E. 
38th St., New York 16, N. Y., 20 cents). 





Where to Find It 
(Concluded from page 33-T) 


Siltronic Co., 20 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh 22 
Pa 
Talk-A-Phone Co 
Chicago 23, Ill 
Webster Electric Co., Clark and 
Sts. Racine, Wis 


1512 S. Pulaski Road 


Dekoven 


Stage Equipment 

Art Craft Theatre Equipment Corp 
46th St.. New York 19, N.Y 

Dasian's, Inc., 142 W. 44th St., New 
N. Y 

Knoxville Scenic Studios, Inc P. O 
412, Knoxville, Tenn 

Novelty Scenic Studios, Inc 
St.. New York 23, N. Y 

Theatre Production Service, 1430 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y 

Theatrical Scenic & Properties Studios, 320 
W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y 


108 W 


York 


Box 


32-34 W. 60th 


Windows, Shades, Accessories 


Aluminum Co. of 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
American Window 
Rockaway Ave 
Bar-Ray Products, Inc., 209 75th St., 

lyn 32, N 
Columbia Mills, Inc., 428 S 
Syracuse 2, N. Y 
Luther O. Draper 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Bidg, Toledo, Ohio 
Car! Lindemann Co., 
City ‘ 


America, Oliver Bldg., 
Shade Mfg. Co., 320 

Brooklyn 33, N. ¥ 

Brook- 


Warren St., 


Shade Co., Spiceland, Ind 

Glass Co., Nicholas 

46 Tuers Ave., Jersey 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., 632 
Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa 

E. W. A. Rowles Co., Arlington Heights, Il 

Stewart Hartshorn Co., 250 5th Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y 


Duquesne 


Study Courses 

* Bureau of University Travel 
Newton, Mass 

x International 
Scranton, Pa 


11 Boyd St., 


Correspondence Schools, 








Scandinavia on Film!! 


17 films, 
black and white or color. 


16mm_ sound, 


Up to date. Beautiful !! 


e 
Request o free copy of our NEW FALL 
Cotalogue of 80 films on 20 countries. 


FILMS of tne 
NATIONS, Inc. 


(A non-profit membership ergenizetion) 


55 West 45th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 








A Christm 

been produced 1 a “y I 
} mar ex 
backed by char Medieva 


WHY THE CHIMES RANG 


Brooks Atkinson, the distinguished critic of the 
New York Times, says 
For Christmas observar thing Passes the sir 
¢ miracle play with it 
Chimes Rang the 
McFadde puts a the 
jrama w ' ‘ ange © emeteur 


Price, 40 cents. Royalty, $5.00 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


25 W. 45th St., New York 19 
7623 Sunset Bivd.. Hollywood 46 








Just Off the Press! Just Off the Press! 
THE 4-STAR COLLEGIATE WORD POWER TEST 
ER-BUILDER, A « ete 4 H Ss ¢ e of 
Stu n Parallel Arra Price $1. Worth $ 
stage. M ack guarantee. Or 


Send cas Sare f 
examinat r aya 


ned after 3 4 D Dela Order Tod 


Markhart Vocabulary Service, Preston, Idaho 








FOR SALE 
Old Established Teachers’ Agency, New York City 
Good Income. Owner Retiring 
Total Price $6,000 
MW. Otto Berg, Real Estate Dept 
Schools 
N. Y. 


W rite 


National Bureau 
522 Fifth Ave., 


of Private 
New York 17, 











16MM CLASSROOM FILMS 


48 HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES FILMS 
16 PRACTICAL PLANE GEOMETRY FILMS 
6 SIMPLIFIED ARITHMETIC FILMS 
To rent or buy, write for catalog. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
625 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 








ne 


Spice for Textbooks 
‘Continued from page 14-T) 


For the period before the Civil War 
these titles promise many enjoyable 
minutes: “Old Ironsides” and “The Star 
Spangled Banner”; “Webster's Reply to 
Hayne” and “John Brown’s Speech to 
the Jury”; “America”; “Moby Dick” 


(Charles Laughton and cast); and “The 


Cask of Amontillado” (Sidney Green- 
street, narrator). 

In the war between the. states, 
“Nancv Hanks” and “Lincoln, the Man 
of the People”; “Gettysburg Address”; 
Lincoln’s “Second Inaugural Address”; 
and Corwin’s production of “The Lone- 
some Train” are ABC’s record recom- 
mendations. 

Listed for later chapters of the Amer 
ican history book are Burl Ives’ “Bal- 
lads,” Sandburg’s “Cowboy Songs and 
Spirituals,” “Roustabout Songs,” “Bayou 
Ballads,” “Latin American Music,” Mac- 
dowell’s “Marionettes’ Suite,” “George 
Gershwin Music” and “Sousa Marches”; 
“Ballad for Americans”; Edwin Mark- 
ham and Walt Whitman; Wilson’s “Ad- 
dress to the Peace Conference” and 
Franklin D. Roosevelt's “First War Ad- 
dress,” and others. 

Most of the albums mentioned on the 
ABC list have teachers’ guides which 
are supplied gratis with the records. 


Along with the announcement of the 
ABC Audio Education Department 
comes a note from Henry Holt 
Company of Boston which now distrib- 
utes two very interesting You Are There 
Columbia albums, Signing of the Magna 
Carta and Battle of Gettysburg (see 
Sept. 28 Scholastic Teacher, p. 11-T). 


and 


Additional historv ballad recordings 
will be coming vour way soon from the 
American Legion Women’s Auxiliary. 
No titles vet. They will be written and 
produced by the men who made You 
Are There a distinguished radio series. 


An excellent guide to records is Treas- 
ury of Folk Songs (Scholastic Book 
Service, 25 cents). It contains words 
and music of 100 American folk songs 
together with a list of recordings of the 
songs. If vou want to make American 
literature or history live again for stu- 
dents these songs and records can per 
form that miracle better than any other 
aid. 


How help our third and 
fourth vear students build larger vocab- 
ularies? The Funk-Lewis Thirty Days 
to a More Powerful Vocabulary, now in 
a 25-cent Pocket Books edition and 
available from Scholastic Book Service, 
offers an effective self-study vocabulary- 
building method. Since the Funk-Lewis 
book was originally written for general 
sale it addresses its readers as adults. 

(Concluded on page 36-T) 


can we 
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THANKSGIVING 


ideals 


Colorful pages reflect the deep apprecia- 
tion and significance of this special doy 
—inspiring articles select poems, ond 
exquisite art reproductions give voice to 
the thankful and humble proyer America 
breathes 

Each family will enjoy the artistically 
presented theme of THANKSGIVING and 
will spend many cherishing hours as the 
history of Thanksgiving in America and 
other londs is read and made port of the 
tradition of the American home 

Poems of inspiration and wholesomeness, 
articles of our rich heritage, full color 
reproductions of the world’s finest art 
songs, thoughts, and homey philosophies 
that make THANKSGIVING IDEALS a 
treasure in one’s own personal library 


An exceedingly valuable book to instill 
im Our youth the greot privilege to shore 
n the good fortune America has enjoyed 
Porents, Teachers, pupils, folks of al! ages 
will read ond enjoy the old-fashioned, 
always inspiring thoughts of THANKS 
GIVING IDEALS 
Cellophaned art paper cover 
only $1.25 per copy 

IDEALS are published Bi-Monthly. Full 
subscription details furnished with each 
copy 


IDEALS PUBLISHING CO. 
MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 














British Information 
Services 


offers a large variety of visual 
and printed material which is 
invaluable for classroom use 
throughout the entire school 
year. 
e Films—16 mm sound 
e@ Film Strips—35 mm 
e Picture Sets—glossy 
photographs 
Posters—colored 
@ Maps—colored and 
illustrated 
Booklets—iilustrated 
Reference Papers 


free catalog of all material 


write to: 


BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
































HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
CORPORATION 
AND 
CONSUMER 

EDUCATION 


i) 


Teach, 
Them the 


Meaning 


of money is a skill 
that cannot be taught too early in life. 
prov ide sound money Management intor- 
mation, the Consumer Education Depart- 
ment of Household Finance Corporation 
has practical materials in this field. 


To 


Booklets .. . Leaflets .. . Filmstrips 

These tools include Money Management 
and Better Buymanship booklets which 
are practical guides to wise planning and 
spending; exhibits, leaflets, and filmstrip 
lectures. These can be used as references 
and texts in teaching money management. 


Useful 


All materials are written in clear, non- 
technical language by the home econ- 
omists on Household’s staff. Extensive 
study and consultation with national au- 
thorities insure accuracy. Thousands of 
families in the United States and Canada 
have found HFC materials of value. They 
have been endorsed by consumer groups, 
civic leaders, government agencies and 
educators as useful and educ ational 


Authoritative . . . Informative . . . 


Coupon Brings FREE Booklet 
and Order List Promptly 


Household Finance Corporation 

Consumer Education Department 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago 11, lilinois 

e, the Household Finance Consumer 
Education Program booklet which describes your pro 
gram more completely 


Please send me fre 


NAME... 


ADDRESS. 


city STATE... 


st-109 & 


ZONE 
nay 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE 
— Corporation — 


Spice for Textbooks 
35-T) 


Concluded from page 


school students like to be 


And high 


treated as adults. 


Junior T-A-B 
organizations that 
Now up- 
schc ol 
b 0ks 


ling level 


We welcome the 
CLUB to the ranks of 


are encouraging good reading 


new 


per elementary and junior hig} 


students will be able to choose 


on their own interest and rea 


Rudolf Flesch, the 
Plain Talk, has 
We believe that 
ind every student 
volume, The 
Harper, $3), 
the read 


iting record 


A new book from 
withor of Th Art of 
just been published 
every English teac he I 
can profit from it. In this 
Art of Readable Writing 
Flesch shows how to measure 
ind adapt WI 


Ing audienc e 


ingly. His examples of writing, good 


and bad, are especially well chosen 


spelling 


just 


Would vou like to trv out a 
English class? We 


a test to use in 


test In your have 


made a our own 
to send you 


self- 


classes and would be glad 


} 
a copy gratis. Just send us a id- 


dressed stamped envelope. 


4 book that will help you solve many 
of the problems of writing, editing, and 
publication is Words Into Type, by 
Marjorie Skillen and Robert Gay (Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, $5 


A useful and attractive “Map of Eng- 
lish Literature” published by School 
House Books, Angeles 24, Calif., 
shows places referred to in the classics, 
history 


data, 


Los 


ilong with facts, 


C hron logic al 


quotations, 


and historical and 


anecdotes. 


From Evanston, Ill., Helen Rand Mil- 
ler (co-author of Let’s Read and Film 
and School) writes us that she helped 
ter orally by 
means of one-act plays. She 
for her students to practice r 
act plays in the 
“Then the whole class went to see the 
The students did 

and arranging of 


her students to read bet 
irranged 
eading one- 
school auditorium 
is much cos- 
the 


plays. 
tuming stage as 


they wished.” 


We 
lected bulletin board when we read this 
Richard the Sat- 
urday Evening Post 
“The bulletins on the bulletin board 
Grow tattered and fly-speck 
For everyone puts a bulletin up, 
And no one takes one down.” 


The bulletin board can be 
cellent 
and girls. Do you have some novel bul- 
letin board arrangement that you have 


were reminded of our own neg- 


poem by Armour in 


ind brown 


such an ex- 


device for educating our boys 


used successfully? If you have, send 


to us for publication in this column. 


ALL FOR ENGLISH 





PRINCIPALS—SENIOR SPONSORS 


Buy direct from the manufacturer and 


save approximately 40% on 


Commencement 
Invitations 
and Personal Cards 


We offer a wide selection of modern double 
envelope Commencement Invitations and Per 
Cards which are priced considerably 
than other companies. Full informa 
and samples gladly sent without 
consider 


sonal 
ower 
tion obli 
gation so you may them at your 
without interrupting class sched 
direct oe mail—eliminate costly 
tatives and pass the savings 


on to you “FREE MEMORY 8OOK GIVEN WITH 
EACH ORDER 


veniones 
ules. We sel! 


sales rep 


learn about our popular fund raising plan 
Write on school stat 


PRINTCRAFT CARD CO., Inc. 
Dept. T, 1425 E. Elm St Scranton 5, Pa 


onery to 








FOR GROUP WORK IN GUIDANCE 


Four books hg R. Floyd Cromwell and 
D. Parmenter 
GROWING UP ‘ 
I 


Pia 


Single copy .50 Fifty or more .45 each 


OCCUPATIONS COURSE TEXT-NOTEBOOKS 
YOU AND YOUR FUTURE— 
EXPLORING OCCUPATIONS— 
SUCCESS IN THE WORLD OF WORK— 
T e ' r c xt and exercise 
ft n teachi o atior at the grade @ 
M an 300.000 copie id to da 


Single copy .40 Fifty or more .36 each 


GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
87 d Road, B 12, Md. 


Outstanding Savings 
t BOOKS |[FREE 


256-page 
25,000 books of all pub. 


lishers are listed in our a 


55th Annual Bargain Cat- 
LIBERAL 


alog. Includes books on 

all subjects for all grades DISCOUNTS 
in sturdy, full-size, te Schools ant 

attractive bindings. Fresh SReors 

stock. Over a _ million Libraries 

teachers, librarians, supervisors, and individ- 

uals have utilized our service since 1895 

Send today for our 1950 illustrated catalog, 

Bargains in Books. 

THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 150 


564-566 West Monroe Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


FREE FILMS 


The free films you need to supplement and 
vitalize textbook teaching are listed in the 
New, 1949 edition of the Educators Guide 
To Free Films 

It is authoritative, comprehensive and easy 
to —_ Available for $5.00 on 30 day ap- 
pro 

EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 

Dept RADON, WISCONSIN 























DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR | 
SELL A PRIVATE SCHOOL 
OR SU MMER CAMP? 

f a ron ge — Piso ger 

sol propertie Write 

Real Estate Dept.—Sec. R 
National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. MU 2-8840 


ementary 








READINGS. PL WAY Ss 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


CATALOGS FREE 





Wetmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, LOWA 














Travel TIPS 


* 
Here’s what devaluation will mean to the 


Peacetul Spears — 
U. S. tourist in dollars and cents: room and 


board at small country hotels down from . 
$25 to $17.50; London-Edinburgh trip down lil 
from $20 to $15; mbtor coach tours now 

$7 per day including meals; car rental | 


about $35 per week instead of $50. 





The two-month European trip that cost PLAN NOW 


$900 last summer should nick your pocket- another teachin y aid 
book for only $750 next year. 6 FOR TULIP BEAUTY 
Devaluation also cuts Canada travel ex- | Your classes might find fresh AT YOUR SCHOOL! 
pense 10 per cent. historical interest in the General 
“ a -, Grade school teachers — here’s 
: Scholastic zine bound int« ‘ : : 
New water-going “busses” with English- ey na in capil : a classroom project that will 
speaking guides take tourists through Co- Entitled ‘“The votes of ancient bring Springtime beauty to your 
penhagen’s many canals. If you preter bi- Sparta that helped ‘elect’ auto- school. Write now fo. copies of 
cycling see the new National Travel Assn. mobiles, ’” this advertisement shows “TULIPS—WATCH THEM GROW”, 
- rt gente guides to Jutland and the — er venrags Ae my ane ae illustrated in color, to help 
anish islands, of ancient origin to see a ngs ow ATA 
e we buy are suited to our needs. your students ina thrilling bulb 
af : ae planting project. Free — with a 
Admirers of Williamsburg will want If you would like extra reprints Teacher's Guide for youl 
Colonial Williamsburg: Its Buildings and for classroom use —_ 
Gardens, 104 pages, 200 photographs, $2.75 —or if you want a reasonable 
number of copies of a non- | 
advertising booklet called ‘*‘ The Associated Bulb Growers of Holland 
See the land of the midnight sun by bus ABC's of Hand Tools’’— 41 East 42 Street 
Phat offer comes from Sweden which offers write to New York 17, N. Y. 
trips ranging from six to ten days through Please send me - copies of 


rugged northern Sweden and Norway to GENERAL WOTORS “Tulips—Watch Them Grow!” and 


North Cape. $10 per day ’ . . 
Department of Public Relations a Teacher's Guide for use in: 


. : : : 
Room 11-170C, Detroit 2, Mich. a bulb planting project; 


A he Gre sh s - j i i 
; cruise to the Greek Islands under lead a social studies unit on Holland. 
ership of Dr. Louis E. Lord, new president 


of the well-known Bureau of University * 
lravel, is the newest addition to the Bu- ‘ . / 
reaus tour roster. Primarily tor classics Maes T. & 
studie Ss te ach -TS. . eaching adienr. PERMITS 
e CHALKBOARD 
For autoists going to Minnesota that ENDUR 2-24 GREEN REFINISHING 
state has a Tour Guide with fascinating DURING 
facts about every feature on every major 
highway. Virginia's new curve signs tell CHALKBOARD RESURFACER REGULAR 
drivers how fast to go with safety. Nearly 
100 New England factories welcome visi- | @ ENDUR 2-24 GREEN makes an entirely new SCHOOL TERM! 
tors. For a list write to New England | surface of smooth, scientific color on slate or com- 
Council, Statler Bldg., Boston, 16, Mass. position chalkboards. This new surface, on which 
e | it is easy to write and erase, is completely glare-free. Student eye-strain, one 
Italy's Parliament voted 8 billion lire | of the biggest causes of classroom fatigue, is eliminated. As a result, students 
$13,000,000 ) for hotel reconstruction. are more alert.—easier to teach! 
Ls 
Our Own Travel Diary: Took home lit- 
erature on Norway and Sweden. Most allur- 
ing. Wrote Danish Intormation Office for 
literature. Good news at the Norwegian Here's what 


























A (The following excerpts are from letters in our correspond- \, 
ence file. Copies of complete letters will be furnished on 
request.) 


blackboards in my room =... _It is unbelievable how 
have been used for 40 years it (ENDUR 2-24 GREEN) 


} 
| 

Fourist Office their new passenger ship SC hool 

authorities | they were grey, pitted, transformed our rooms and 


Oslo Fiord goes into service Dec. 1. Have 
my eye on cabin class space—$220. Seven | 
days to Bergen. Folder describes a thrilling themselves 
12-hour rail trip over Norway's “great di- say about 
vide” to Oslo. Also talked to Swedish- : brighter appeemanee, there is = much better surface for the 


4 ; ine Peloes ohn ale Y more usable light and the crayon . 
merican Line ric ibout th ame ENDUR 2-24 ems reine uy A toni 


Gripsholm tourist class cabins to be refur- GREEN: Dante P. A Willard 


bished this winter. Friends tell me food is Teacher 
marvelous on both lines. May visit friends Newton High School Malvern Public Schools 
in Athens. Hlow does one go from Copen- Newtonville, Mass Malvern, Arkansas i 
hagen to Greece? 


and practically useless... gave (them) a cheerful, 
ENDUR 2-24 GREEN was modern look . . . eliminated 


applied .. . classroom has a glare entirely and made a 


Superintendent 














& | ENDUR 2-24 GREEN can be applied like paint by regular school 

Praise be! The Senate restored a $63,600 maintenance men at a material cost of only 3'2¢ per square foot. 

item continuing the U.S. Travel Div., Dept. 

of Commerce. Little enough to promote a 
$24 billion industry. Latest publication of PAINT COMPANY 46 CORNHILL, 

this agency is Sources of Information on ENDUR BOSTON 8. MASSACHUSETTS 


Federal Recreational Areas. Free folder. 


— For full details use Master Coupon elsewhere in this publication, or write directly to: 











SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


80 pages of wonderful Hollyw 
16 mm entertainment feat 


Write for your « 


Largest Independent Film 


Library in 


New York 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE, INC 


1560 T Broadway, New York 





"3 


N.B 
symbols 


AMERICAN BAKERS ASSN. 
p. 29-Sr., 21-Jr 
Free teaching aids 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERI- 
CAN RAILROADS p. 25-Sr., 
17-Jr 
Transportation materials 
ASSOCIATED BULB GROWERS 
OF HOLLAND p. 37-T 
Booklet on tulips 
Teacher's Guide, Holland 
AUDIO DEVICES p. 28-T. 
Monthly “Audio Record” 
[] Samples recording tape 
AZTECA FILMS, INC. p. 33-T. 
[] “Don Quixote” Info 
BITUMINOUS COAL INSTI- 
TUTE p. 17-T 
Coal mining booklet 
BOOK SUPPLY CO. p. 36-T 
Catalog: book borgains 
BRITISH INFORMATION SER- 
VICES p. 35-T 
[) Free catalog of films 
posters, maps, etc 
BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY 
TRAVEL p. 3-T 
Info. on 1950 tours 
EDUCATORS PROGRESS 
SERVICE p. 36-T 
Info. free films book 
ENDUR PAINT CO. p. 37-T 
Info. on blackboard 
resurfacing 
FILMS OF THE NATIONS 
p. 35-T 
Catalog of films of 20 
countries 
FILM PROGRAM 
SERVICES p. 24-T 
Info. on child health 
films 
FLORY FILMS, INC. p. 34-T 
Lit. cn Alaska films 
SAMUEL FRENCH p. 35-T 
Info. on Christmas play 
GENERAL ELECTRIC CO 
p. 5-T 


nfo. F. M. transmitters 


Please print 


Nome 


School 


City - $$ _______ 


This coupon valid for two months 





ée MATERIALS 


This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mailto 
Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


GENERAL MILLS p. 26-Sr., 
14-Jr. 
C) Free teaching aids 
GENERAL MOTORS p. 37-T, 
21-Sr., 13-Jr. 
[] Reprints of adv. in Senior 
and Junior Scholastic 
GUIDANCE PUBLICATIONS 
p. 36-T 
[) Info. on guidance books 
GREYHOUND p. 2-Sr. & Jr 
Wall display: Famous 
Festivals and lesson topics 
[] Info. on school charter 
service 
HARPER & BROS. p. 29-T. 
C] Info. on high school 
books 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
p. 36-T 
Consumer Education book 
IDEALS PUBLISHING CO 
p. 34-T. & 35-T 
[] Info. on Thanksgiving 
'deals book 
INTERNATIONAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
p. 33-T 
Info. on Cooperative 
School Plan 
INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE p. 38-T 
Catalog: Hollywood films 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
p. 35-T 
[) Catalog of health, math., 
social studies films 
MARKHART VOCABULARY 
SERVICE p. 35-T 
Info. on new word power 
tester-builder 
J. W. MILLER CO. p. 29-T 
[) Catalog Crystal Detector 
Tuner 
MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERA- 
ATION p. 11-T 
[) Aids for teaching better 
eating habits 


eee 


October 12, 1949 


Pages on which advertisements appear in different editions indicated by 
T-Scholastic Teacher; Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.Junior Scholastic; all other 


MURRAY HILL BOOKS 
p. 27-T. 
] Info. on “Rivers of Amer- 

ica” series 

[] Info. on ‘Middle 
Region” series 

MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 

CO. p. 32-T. 

The Career for 


West 


Free, 
Me’ 
NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
p. 35-T. & 36-T 
Info. on Business sale 
OFFICIAL FILMS p. 25-T. 
Info. on opera films 
PRINTCRAFT p. 36-T. 
[) Info. on school and per- 
sonal cards 
REVERF CAMERA CO. 
p. 40-T 
Info. on audio-visual 
equipment 
RONALD DAWSON ASSOCI- 
ATES p. 34-T 
] Info. on network scripts 
RONALD PRESS CO. p. 26-T 
Free info. on books 
SANTA FE SYSTEM p. 6 & 7-T 
The Railroad’ booklet 
SCANDINAVIAN NATIONAL 
TRAVEL COMM. p. 30-T 
Free, ‘Inside Scandi 
navia”’ 
SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDU- 
CATION p. 29-T 
Info. on SVE Projector 
SLIDECRAFT p. 38-T 
Free somples, prices 
E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 
p. 27-Sr., 15-Jr 
~) Materials on health 
STATE FINANCE CO. p. 33-T 
Info. on loans 
SWAN SOAP {LEVER BROS.) 
p. 2-T 
CARE kit info 
TWA p. 31-7 
Info. on free trip for 
travel organizers 
UNITED WORLD FILMS 
p. 15-T 
Info. geog. films 
L. E. WATERMAN CO 
p. 31-Sr., 3-Jr 
Free information on pens 
WEBSTER CHICAGO p. 23-T 
Info. on wire recorder 
WETMORE DECLAMATION 
BUREAU p. 36-T 


) Free catalog on plays 





Its a eS Daisy 


e Apropos of Thanksgiving: Plimoth 
Plantation, Inc., has a pen-sketch poster 
Building of Plimoth Plantation, suitable 
for bulletin boards. A pamphlet explain- 
ing plans for reconstructing Memorial 
Village, which will portray Plimoth as it 
existed in 1623, can be obtained also 
from Plimoth Plantation, Inc., Plymouth, 
Mass. 


e A 15-minute, full-color sound slide 
film Moving Ahead with Music, 
how to get more music into the schools. 
Free loans from the American Music 
Conference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 4, Il. 


shows 


e Geographical Aspects of the Provinces 
of Canada is a set of 10 beautifully illus- 
trated, entertainingly written brochures 
put out by the Canadian Geographical 
Society, Ottawa, Canada. The complete 
set comes in a double-pocket folder, 
$3.50 the set, 50¢ each 

e A wall chart and student project 
sheets on whole wheat in the American 
economy and society, and in the family 
diet, are available (free) from National 
Biscuit Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


e Foreign Employment Opportunities 
for U.S. Teachers is free from the NEA 
Committee on International Relations, 
1201 16th St.. N.W., Washington, D. C 


e Free and Inexpensive Materials on 
World Affairs for Teachers ($1.00), L 
S. Kenworthy, Brooklyn College, Brook 
Ivn, N. Y. 

e School boards are given sound and 
professional help in Choosing the Super 
intendent of Schools, a 12-page brochure 
25¢) put out by the American Asso 
ciation of School Administrators, 1201 
16th St.. N.W., Washington 6, D. C 


e@ What goes on behind-the-scenes on 
each United Air Lines flight is told in 
Mainliner Flight Plans. Copies free from 
headquarters United Air Lines Bldg., 
Chicago 38, TH, ; 
e From horseless carriages to Dyna 
Flow cars is the span covered in an en 
tertaining and well-illustrated booklet, 

he Story of General Motors. Free trom 
General Motors, Detroit, Mich 


e A manual for Allied Youth Posts, Let's 


Organize (50¢), has helpful pointers for 
starting these char icter-building (non- 
alcohol) groups. Send to Allied Youth, 
Inc., 1709 M St., N.W., Washington 6, 


EC 





TOOLS for TEACHERS 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


+ 7 
The Far West 
November 2 or 9 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(This is the first article in a series on U. S. regions. In 
each case the American Guide Seriés of books on individual 
states, published by various publishers for $3 to $4 each, are 
valuable basic references. The first article will discuss Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Oregon, and Washington. References to 
books, articles, pamphlets will be in next week's issue 

FILMS: The Lumber States (The Pacific Northwest), 20 
minutes, sale. United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New 
York. Lumbering activities. lumber resources in Washington 
and Oregon. Fishing, farms, wheat lands. 

Far Western States, 11 minutes, sale or rent, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 
History, resources, industry, topography, climate, etc. Corre- 
lated filmstrip also available. 

Pacific Coust, 18 minutes, sale, March of Time Forum 
Editions, 369 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17. Effects of the war 
on industrial expansion, population, social life. 

California, 10 minutes, color, sale, Dudley Pictures Corp., 
9908 Santa Monica Blvd., Beverly Hills, California. History, 
geography, industries and scenic beauty. 

California Boomtown, 16 minutes, apply RKO Radio Pic- 
tures, Inc., 1270 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20. (This Is America se- 
ries) Growth and problems of postwar Los Angeles. 

Oregon, 10 minutes, color, sale, Dudley Pictures Corp. 

Washington State, 10 min., color, Dudley Pictures Corp. 

Acres of Plenty, 10 minutes, sale, Library Films, Inc., 25 
West 45th, New York 19. Large scale industrial methods as 
applied on California farm. 

FILMSTRIPS: Northwestern Region, American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 44 
frames. 


Food vs. Population 


October 19 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


(This supplements the materials listed in the September 
28 issue. ) 

FILMS: Common Concern, 20 minutes, sale or rent, Na- 
tional Film Board of Canada, 620 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 20. 
Proposed world food control plan and needs for such a plan. 

Food and Soil, 10 minutes, color, sale, Castle Films Div., 
United World Films, 1445 Park Ave., New York. (A USDA 
production.) Needs for proper soil conservation to insure 
production of foods. 

Give Us the Farth. 21 minutes, apply Teaching Film 
Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd, New York. The story of a 
YMCA man’s successful efforts to teach proper conservation 
and food growing methods to farmers in Mexico. 

Look at Greece, 20 minutes, Film Program Services, 1173 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. 19. FAO observations of agriculture needs 
in Greece and their activities to improve food production. 

The World Is Rich, 43 minutes, sale or rent, Brandon 
Films, 1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19. The world food situation 
in 1948; shortages, causes, plans drawn up by FAO for 
farming improvement. 

World of Plenty, 46 minutes, sale or rent, British Informa- 
tion Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. Production of 
foods, uneven distribution and wastes; plans for proper post- 
war world food distribution. 


India 


November 2nd in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: India and Pakistan (Progress Report), by 
Phillips Talbot, 1949, 25¢, Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th Street, N. Y. 16. India (World Geography Read- 
ers), by T. T. Bradley & Others, 1948, 20¢, Charles E. Mer- 
rill Co., 400 South Front Street, Columbus 15, Ohio. Air 
View of India Today, by Enrique Portes, 1947, free, Pan 
American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza North, 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. British in India, 1948, free, Brit- 
ish Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20. 
Twentieth Century India, by Kate Mitchell & Kumar Goshal, 
1944. 406, Institute of Pacific Relations, | East 54th Street, 
N. ¥. 22. 

ARTICLES: “India: The Ledger After Two Years,” 
R. Trumbull, New York Times Magazine, August 14, 1949. 
“India: Trial Balance,” T. W. Wallbank, Current History, 
April, 1949. “India Without Gandhi,” V. Sheean, Holiday, 
May, 1949. “New India: Free and Hungry,” U. S. News, 
Oct. 22, 1948. “Delhi, Capital of a New Dominion,” Phillips 
Talbot, National Geographic Magazine, Nov. 1947. 

BOOKS: India, by Hilda Wierum, $1.00 (Holiday, 1944). 
Here Is India, by Jean W. Kennedy, $2.75 (Scribner, 1945). 
Made in India, by Grace Yankey, $3.00 (Knopf, 1946). 
Halfway to Freedom, by Margaret B. White, $3.50 (Simon 
& Schuster, 1949). Restless India, by Lawrence Rosinger, 
$2.00 (Holt, 1946). 


Bulletin Board 


For teachers of Practical English 


Is your bulletin board a dust-catcher with yellowing dis- 
plays and little student interest? Do you wish you had more 
time to do something with it? 

Why not turn it over to your students? Explain the bul- 
letin-board project and arouse some competition—among 
classes or among committees of one class. First, explain the 
dramatic things that can be done (see below) and then 
elect a general chairman and experts to serve as committee 
chairmen—one for each section of the bulletin board (car- 
toon-of-the-week, popular author, current films, radio news, 
good reading, etc.). 

Let the tool-minded boys expand your bulletin board 
space. Celotex is a good material to use. Then the general 
chairman takes over, assigning space to committees. Each 
committee keeps a file of material contributed by the class. 
(Use “Following the Fih “Sharps and Flats,” etc., from 
P. E.). Art “experts” advise chairman on effective display— 
the use of pictures, captions, literary maps, etc. 

Each display should have a central theme; don’t over- 
crowd, Change the material frequently to stimulate student 
interest and don’t overlook materials “just for fun’—car- 
toons, anecdotes, etc. Headline displays with intriguing 
titles: Did You Know . . . that Mark Twain wrote Tom 
Sawyer? (Use picture of author.); Would You Believe? 
Who Am I? 

Integrate your bulletin board displays with coming class- 
work and dramatize what's ahead. (Example: P. E.’s lead 
tor Oct. 19 is on written reports. The bulletin board could 
carry a picture of William Allen White, an expert on writ- 
ten reports.) Also post your PEQ charts on the board. 








“We are delighted with our Revere 


audio-visual equipment!” 


Enthusiastic comments come frequently to Revere from grammar 
school teachers, high school principals, college instructors. At all educational 
levels, Revere Sound Projectors and Recorders are helping to speed learning 
through sight and sound. Thousands of educators have discovered also that Revere’s 
economical prices allow a hard-pressed audio-visual budget to go twice as far! 


Your Revere dealer will gladly demonstrate these models for you. Call him today! 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, Chicago 16, Illinois 


Revere sities ita 


Revere 16mm 
Sound Movie Projector 


Here's everything you want in a 
sound projector for classroom and 
auditorium. Clear, sharp movies... 
superb “Theatre-Tone” sound... 
simplicity of operation. Even 
children run it like experts, and it’s 
easy to carry, too! Speaker 
doubles as carrying case for 
projector and accessories to make 
single unit weighing only 33 Ibs. 
Complete. $299.50 


Revere 
Magnetic Tape Recorder 


Gives you the finest in high fidelity 
reproduction. Twin track recording 
puts a full hour on every reel— 
twice that of most tape recorders. 
Magnetic tape may be erased 
and used over and over again. 

Or recordings can be preserved 
indefinitely. Complete in 

handsome two-tone carrying case 
with removable cover. $159.50 





